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*No mortal can boast 
So noble a toast 
As a pipe of accepted tobacco.” 
—HeEnry Fievpinc 


ere, old timer, ts 








1 Cut for Pipes Only 


2 Made by Wellman’s 
Method ... an 1870 
Tobacco Secret 


3 Big Flakes that Burn 
Slow and Cool 


4 Sweet to the End 
No Soggy Heel 











ipe tobacco / 


ForGranger fits the pipe like a schooner 
fits its keel. Big flakes, shaggy and slow- 
burning—cut for pipes and cut “rough” 
to smoke cool and clean and sweet. 
with all of 
Nature’s flavor “sealed in” by our secret 
Wellman Process. 





And: finest mellow leaf 


If it is a pipe you smoke, and pipe to- 
bacco you want, try Granger—and “give 
your pipe its due!” 





LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 





PIPE TOBACCO THAT 


IS PIPE TOBACCO 











I See by the Ads 


| SURE would love to meet up with the 
two old gents I see by the ads in this 
paper a lightin’ up their pipes. I reckon 
they just finished up a good chew and 
now they gone to 
smokin’. Anyhow 
they look like they’re 
sure havin’ a good 
time talkin’ about the 
good old times when 
cotton sold for five 
cents and you piled 
the seed in the creek 
to get shut of them. 





IT see by the ads in 
this paper where it 
says metal roofs is 
good protection from 
lightnin’ and fire and such like. I got 
neighbors that will be glad to know that. 
There’s gettin’ to be a right smart sprink- 
lin’ of metal roofs in our neighborhood. 
Good board trees is gettin’ to be awful 
scarce and I don’t know of a shingle mill 
nowheres hereabouts. Some folks is even 
usin’ metal sidin’. 

I see by the ads in this paper a little 
boy lookin’ awful longin’ at his ma cuttin’ 
a piece of lightbread. It kind of makes 
me hungry to look at it myself. What 
you reckon that is in the can marked 
Karo? 


BILL CASPER 


I been gettin’ a lot of fine letters from 





folks about my pieces in this paper. I | 
wish I could print all of them but the | 
editor, he throws up his hands when [ | 
show them to him and says it just can’t | 
be done. But he ain’t goin’ to stop me. | 
I’m aimin’ to get some of them printed | 


if it ain’t but one or two at a time for the 


rest of the year. The first one I see here 
is about my pieces about Canada. I want | 


you all to read it. Here it is:— 


Okeechobee, Florida, 
March 3, 1931. 
Mr. Bill Casper, 
Dear Sir:— 


Have just read in your last paper that you 
like to get letters. Am glad of that as for 
sometime I have been thinking of writing to 
tell you that my husband and I were very 
much interested in your writing on Canada. 
My husband is from Corunna, Ontario, and I 


from Chester, Nova Scotia, and while we have | 


lived in your wonderful balmy Southland 25 
years we still like to hear the good things 
of our native land. 

I wrote Miss Dowdle after reading her fine 
article of last August which was very differ- 
ent from yours but we surely enjoyed both. 

We like your paper and look forward to it 
with much interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. D. L. MacGlashan. 


I sure am proud to make your acquaint- 
ance, Mrs. Glashan. The editor of this 





paper says your husband is Scotch because | 
the Mac in his name gives him away. And | 


he says you must be Scotch because you 


come from Nova Scotia which he says | 


means New Scotland. You'll find the 
editor of this paper knows a lot but you 
can’t always tell it from what he writes. 
I sure am proud to get your letter and to 


know that you and your old man have | 
been livin’ together for 25 years. Marthy | 


says her and me has been married a trifle 
longer than that. I hadn’t thought much 


about it because I’ve got just about in- | 


sensible to time. 


I sce by the ads in this paper where it | 


looks like they’ve gone to makin’ awful 
big cartridges. It took me a long time 
to see what the boy was shootin’ at but I 


| 


see now he’s got him a tin can under a | 


clod of dirt away up there in the corner. 
He’s got it so far away I don’t see how 


he can ever hit it but I reckon that’s | 


where these fine new cartridges comes in. 
Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 





“The Diamond Trail’ 
TEATS the name of our new serial. 


It starts in the next issue. It’s an- 
other mystery story but what a different 
mystery from the Alma Brent murder 


story. Speck and Bill? You're sure | 


to like them. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 














& Pays! 


GENUINE 


JELT Denix 
ONLY IN LEE’S 





b Genial get extra value in Lee 

Overalls because Lee and Lee 
only uses genuine Jelt Denim— 
the toughest and best overall 
fabric known. 

Jelt Denim is made only from 
genuine Piedmont Upland long- 
fibre cotton spun into yarn with 
a multiple twist that stays tight 
and strong... woven with an 
exclusive weave that builds rug- 
ged strength... 6 times vat-dyed 
with genuine indigo-dye .. water- 
processed (no chemicals) to con- 
trol shrinkage. Jelt Denim is 
stronger, more comfortable, 
holds its shape and washes with 
amazing ease. 

Jelt Denim plus other exclu- 
sive features your dealer will 
gladly show you means a heavy 
bonus of extra value in every 
pair of Lee Overalls. Be sure it’s 
a genuine Lee when next you buy. 

*Trade-Mark 
GUARANTEED... . Better in 
EVERY Way or a New Pair Free! 





Lee 
OVERALLS 








THE WORLD'S STANDARD 
... with the World’s Largest Sale 











THE H. D. LEE 
Merc. Company, 
Kansas City, Salina, 
South Bend, 
Trenton, 

San Francisco, 
Minneapolis 
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Dads” 
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Nut Shells 


(Slightly Cracked) 


By W. C. LASSETTER, 
Managing Editor 


DITOR Clarence Poe says 

that anything worth print- 
ing is worth talking about. 
Perhaps that’s so. If it is, 
then it’s time we were doing 
some talking, especially since 
we've been doing quite a bit of 
printing lately. 


Of course, everything in the 
paper looks pretty good to us. 
If it didn’t it might have a 
hard time getting in there. But 
how are we going to talk about 
everything in such a_ small 
space as this? If we were to 
try that our “Nut Shells” 
might be worse than cracked. 
They probably would be totally 
wrecked. 


Well, we'll take the things 
we like and you’d better look 
through all the rest. You'll 
probably find something you 
like better. 


“April Is Such a Busy 
Month”—The old ‘‘farm alarm 
clock” is about to ring itself to 
death—because everybody’s too 
busy to turn it off. Yes, sir, 
every mother’s son of us is 
busy in April. But you might 
take time to check this list of 
timely suggestions. Page 5. 


“How My Garden Grows’— 
Are you keeping up with Niv- 
en's garden? We’re wondering 
if he'll be keeping up with it 
when the weather gets hot. He 
keeps on planting things and 
talking about things he’s going 
to plant. Page 13. 


“Friday the Thirteenth’— 
Nobody has to tell anybody to 
look that up. That’s where we 
have the advantage. We got 
to read it first. What a sur- 
prise we got! Page 12. 


_ “The Diamond Trail’—It’s 
just too bad you have to wait 
for the next paper to start this 
fine new story. The deacon 
gets stung. What he says is 
nobody’s business. Besides, we 
can’t print that anyway. And 
then a mystery comes buzzing 
in and two great boy detectives 
get busy detecting. Oh, you'll 
find plenty of guessing to do 
before you get through with 
this one. We just had to put 
off starting it until next issue. 
Page 5 (next issue). 


a : 
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Thousands of 
Cars of 


Fruits and 


Vegetables Are 
Now Leaving 
the South 
Every Week 




















‘Agricultural Season Under Way" 


HE above heading is taken from a recent statement 

from the United States Department of Agriculture 

which has it that throughout the whole country farm 
work for the year is exceptionally well advanced. This 
statement is confirmed by others direct from the field here 
in the South. Weather has been unusually favorable. Labor 
has been and is now plentiful and is showing an unusual 
willingness to work. While credit conditions in some sec- 
tions are abnormal, wages have come down and fertilizer 
and other crop production necessities are to be had at more 
favorable prices. 

With reference to credit, the special fund of $45,000,000 
made available for agriculture by Congress in December is 
now being distributed. The terms upon which it is to be 
distributed have been liberalized to a point where the very 
unfavorable credit situation prevailing in some sections a 
few weeks ago has been very largely offset. For instance, 
where the limit of loans to the tenants of any one landlord 
in any one county was to have been $600 at the outset, the 
limit now is $2,000. This money will not only be available 
for the ordinary needs of the farmer but in the drouth sec- 
tion it can be used for the purchase of feed and many other 
necessities. The cotton codperatives in some states are oper- 
ating credit corporations. The total available from these 
sources for financing cotton will run into the millions. 

Another development that is not only helping business 
generally but that will help the rural credit situation very 
materially is the current distribution of the millions of 
dollars now available to World War veterans upon their 
deferred compensation certificates. Within the territory 
served by The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
there are some three-quarters of a million of these men. 
The loan value of the certificates they hold, as of December 
1, 1930, represents a total of $375,000,000. It is apparent 
that much if not most of this will be drawn. Moreover, it 
goes without question that here in the South a great ma- 


jority of the holders of these certificates live on farms. 
What they will be able to draw—and the average will run 
around $400—will help in a very material way to meet the 
need for ready cash at planting time. 

It is important to remember here that there is a con- 
tinuous flow of agricultural products from the South to the 
markets throughout the year. The money for these products 
goes straight to the farm. Thousands of cars of fruits and 
vegetables are moving out of the Lower South each week 
right now. Poultry and dairy products are flowing into the 
channels of trade every week of every month also. Daily 
reports of actual unloads of live poultry in New York City 
show that better -than two-thirds of the carload arrivals 
there come from eight to ten of our Southern States—at 
the rate of forty cars a day as this is written. Shipments 
from Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas, are relatively heavy, 
exceeding those of 1930. 

One of our Federal Land Banks remarked a few days 
ago that “the farm home looks better now,” and followed 
with the statement that “despite the troubles farmers are 
having, and they are many, they are almost as nothing in 
comparison with the difficulties of industrial laborers out 
of employment.” 

Now that springtime and seedtime has come again, the 
whole situation brightens. The smell of fresh dirt is tonic 
for the soul of those who know and love the soil. That is 
true even in good times, and all the more so at this time 
when we are passing out of the shadows of a very trying 
period. The evidence of faith that has found the tillers of 
the soil back in the fields in the springtime for these thou- 
sands of years if accompanied by wise planning this year 
will make this year a better year on the farm than it will 


be anywhere else. And the evi- ' 





dences are that there are going 
to be wiser planning and wiser 
practices than ever before. 
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Extra yields at 
low cost made him. 


Georgia’s 


Champion 


Cotton Grower 





IRST prize of $1,000.00 in 

the 1930 Georgia Five-acre 
Cotton Contest was won by Mr. 
A. P. Johns, of Toccoa. His 
prize-winning five acres yielded 
13% bales—6,856 pounds of lint, 
produced at a cost of 4.8 cents 
per pound. 

Mr. Johns came close to win- 
ning in 1929. He had the best 
staple but was second in yields. 
That year on a plot adjoining 
his contest acres he learned how 
to get the extra yields at low cost. 
He top- dressed the plot with 100 pounds of muriate of 
potash per acre in addition to his regular fertilizer. 

The potash top-dressing increased his acre yield 
from 1,540 pounds to 1,964 pounds of seed cotton —an 
extra yield of 424 pounds of seed cotton at an extra cost 
of less than 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. Johns gave his 1930 contest acres fertilizer con- 
taining 10% potash at planting and later fertilizer with 
12%2% potash as top-dressing. Today he is Georgia’s 
Champion Cotton Grower. 

Perhaps you are limiting your yield by not using 
enough potash. Plenty of potash at planting and as a top- 
dressing is an essential factor of good farming. 

Plan now to top-dress your cotton with 100 pounds of 
muriate of potash per acre on sandy soils, or 50 pounds 


extro POTASH 


€ ‘sim 
3 Ras 





Mr. Johns and County Agent C. A. Bryant 


wy) 


are 


of muriate per acre on clay 
soils. Apply the potash top- 
dresser with your nitrogen 
top-dresser. 

Top-dress bright tobacco 
within two weeks after setting 
with 100 pounds of sulphate 
of potash per acre. 

Top-dress peanuts with 100 pounds of muriate per 
acre, corn with 50 pounds of muriate, and sweet and 
Irish potatoes with 200 pounds of muriate or sulphate of 
potash per acre. 

If you wish to apply your extra potash in a mixed goods 
top-dresser, your fertilizer man can supply you with a 
nitrogen-potash mixture. 

Potash is one of the few things the farmer buys which 
can be purchased as cheap today as it was 25 years ago. 
Top-dress your crops with potash. It costs little to adopt 
this prize-winning method. 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY., INc. 


of Amsterdam, Holland 


740 Hurt Building Atlanta, Georgia 
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April Is Such a Busy Month 


Why Not Check Up on These Suggestions to Make Sure Nothing Is Overlooked 


I. The Farm Alarm Clock 


ET’S build up the terraces and open up the ditches. 
| We are 15 inches short in rainfall since January 
1, 1930, and heavy rains may soon fall. 


2. Poultry yards and hog lots should be plowed 
about three times each year and sowed to a suited 
grazing crop. They should never be allowed to grow 
up in weeds or lie idle, and the poultry or hogs, as the 
case may be, should be rotated from yards and lots 
every two to three months. 


3. Harrow before you unhitch after land-breaking, 
harrow after rains, harrow before seeds come up, har- 
row before thinning to a stand, harrow to keep the soil 
in good seedbed condition and kill the weeds 
before they injure the crop. 


4. Fertilizers in general are richer in 
plant food than ever before and it is more 
necessary that we place them deeper and 
mix them better than has been the custom 
in the past. If we apply a week or 10 days 
before planting time, place 1 to 2 inches 
below the seed area, and mix gyeil with the 
soil, there will be no labor lof 


5. More soil improvement crops are be- 
ing sowed than ever before. Supplies of 
lespedeza seed were nearing exhaustion 
early in March and many farmers who 
wished to sow lespedeza were unable to buy 
seed of the variety of their 
choice. If we have not gotten 
our soybean, cowpea, and vel- 
vet bean seed by now, then let’s 
get them without delay, lest we 
be unable to get seed of the 
variety we want. 

6. Loss of land, time, labor, 
and money will be the result if 
wilt infested land is planted in 
cotton this year. Such land 
should be given over to corn, 
Laredo soybeans, Brabham cow- 
peas, sweet potatoes, or sor- 
ghum. Then, if we follow any 
of these with small grain or 
lespedeza, we shall avoid losing 
money on this land for two 
years, 

7. Let’s not overlook the 
value of patches in the live-at- 
home program. Here are some 
live-at-home crops for keeping 


the home pot boiling: Irish and sweet potatoes, corn, 
sorghum, tomatoes, watermelons, cantaloupes, straw- 
berries, dewberries, raspberries, cowpeas, peanuts, pop- 
corn, pumpkins, and crops for poultry and pig feed. 

8. “Since eggs have dropped so low in price, the 
queen of my kitchen and dining room is feeding me 
more eggs than Carter had oats, and in at least 57 
different ways, all delicious. She is determined that no 
one shall become tired of them while they are the 
cheapest food we have. I caught her looking through 
a pile of old Progressive Farmers the other day and 
asked her what she was looking for. ‘New ways to 
cook eggs,’ she said, and continued her search.” So 
Said a farmer friend who was delivering two pounds 
of eggs at the price of one-half pound of beefsteak. 


9. Any land that will yield less than 250 pounds do the best. wor 





of lint had better lie idle than be 
planted in cotton. We do not advise 
that it lie idle, but urge that it be 
planted in soybeans, cowpeas, or vel- 
vet beans instead. Such land will 
also produce good crops of sweet 
potatoes or sorghum, if judiciously 
fertilized. Other crops that such 
land may be sowed to are millets, 
Sudan grass (in drills), melons, to- 
matoes (for canning), and corn and 
soybeans in alternate 3%4- or 4-foot 
rows. 



















































II. In April and May, Hustle 
Weeders and Harrows 


HIS year, when we must make crops cheaply, let’s 

plan for most of our early cultivation with the 
weeder and harrow—a harrow with medium or small 
teeth sloping backward. Cultivation before the corn 
or cotton is up and two or three times afterwards is 
a simple inexpensive way to get a good stand. 


These implements break the soil crust that forms 
after each rain, if the soil is not stirred while the 
ground is yet moist. In addition, warm air is admit- 
ted to the ground, hastening the progess of germina- 
tion by giving the young plants healthful vigor; the 

first crop of weeds is killed; and the earth-mulch keeps 
the moisture in the soil. 

But neither harrow nor weeder should be run paral- 
lel with the rows. They should be run diagonally or 
slantwise across the rows. The second cultivation 
should slant in the opposite direction from the first. 

The weeder and light harrow can be efficiently used 
in many soils only at such time as the soil has dried 
just enough to be worked by them and while it is yet 
too early for other forms of cultivation. On many soils 
after a rain the land is first too wet and this is fol- 
lowed quickly by the crusting of the surface. It is 
between these soil conditions that the weeder and 
harrow should be put to work and kept going early and 
late. In light sandy and loamy soils the weeder will 
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FARM WORK IN PIC- 
TURES 
Build up the terraces. | 
Put the old gray mules 
to work. 
Plant soybeans in the 
corn. 


Turn under all the vetch 
or Austrian peas you can. 


We still have on hand 
some of that product at 
the lower left. 





for the weeder, then the 
harrow will do better. If 
cultivation is delayed too 
long, then neither weeder or 
harrow may do good work. 


An “advantage of the 
. weeder or harrow which 
cultivates two rows at a time 
is the time it saves. Much cot- 
ton is given its first cultivation 
by running twice to each row— 
once on each side. The weeder 
runs one time to two rows, 
working four acres in the time 
required to work one acre Jn 
the old way, and better results 
come from the work when it is 
done while the ground is in its 
best condition. 


III. Let’s Sow a Leg- 
ume With All Corn 


ET’S sow a legume with all 

corn this year. Where vel- 
vet beans are used, the corn 
and beans are harvested by 
hand, stock turned into fields, 
and the residue turned into the 
land. Cowpeas, too, may be 
picked by hand, the corn gath- 
ered, the vines and _ stalks 
gleaned by stock, and the residue plowed down. 


The soybean is probably the most useful and most 
profitable annual summer legume for general farm pur- 
poses. Neither cowpeas nor velvet beans lend them- 
selves to harvesting by machinery so readily as soy- 
beans, and this character is very largely responsible for 
the remarkable expansion of soybean culture. 

Soybeans, cowpeas, and velvet beans may be sowed 
by planters or by hand, broadcast, in rows alone, in 
rows with corn, or in rows alternating with corn. They 
may be planted with corn at the time corn is planted 
with double-hopper machines, one hopper to drop the 
corn and another to drop the beans or peas. Both crops 
are cultivated at the same time. 

“But,” says someone, “when you grow corn and a 
summer legume on the same land, each crop yields 
less.’ They may yield somewhat less, but admitting 
that each crop yields less when planted together than 
when grown alone, the sum of production is greater. 
Suppose, as an example, that the yield of corn and soy- 
beans is reduced 20 per cent when planted together; 
here is about what we get by per cent in results :— 


Yield corn Yield soybeans Total 
1 acre corn alone .......6..2+0 100 +f 100 
1 acre soybeans alone ......... tam 100 100 
1 acre corn and soybeans...... 80 80 160 


Add to this the improvement of the soil resulting 
from the growing of a legume, the suppression of 
weeds, the shading of the ground, the increased feed 
produced, the reduction in labor cost, and the oppor- 
tunity for the keeping and raising of more livestock. 
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Carolinas- 


Thoughts As We Marched With 
3,000 Farmers 


HE other day some three thousand North Caro- 
lina farmers marched up Hillsboro Street, Ra- 
leigh, from the State Capitol to the auditorium of 
the Broughton High School. They had come to protest 
against overtaxation of land due to the under-taxation 
of other forms of property. Less than forty-eight hours 
previously the call had gone out from Master W. Kerr 
Scott of the State Grange and- President Charles F. 
Cates of the State Farmers’ Alliance, seconded by 
President John T. Thorne of the Cotton Growers’ Co- 
Operative Association, President T. B. Parker of the 
Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Association, and the 
editor of this paper. On this short notice the biggest 
delegation, it is said, that has ever attended a hearing 
before a legislative committee in Raleigh responded, 
overflowing the State Capitol and making it necessary 
to adjourn the meeting to the biggest hall in Raleigh. 
I 
T WAS an impressive sight, and as we kept step with 
these quiet but determined men on their way to the 
hearing and talked with those nearest us, we did a good 
deal of thinking. And the net conclusion of our think- 
ing,is that while mass meetings are fine when farmers 
have not put themselves in position to demonstrate 
their power in any other way, farmers are never going 
to get very far until they get into some sure-enough 
farm organization, stick to it, and master their prob- 
lems through constant and patient use of their brains 
rather than depending on temporary spurts of emotion. 


Last fall, for example, and the previous fall, thou- 
sands of Eastern North Carolina farmers poured into 
mass meetings here in Raleigh to protest against low 
tobacco prices. But all too many of these same pro- 
testers are now neglecting to join a real tobacco organi- 
zation, and next fall their last condition will probably 
be worse than their first. And we give warning now 
that mass meetings of tobacco growers this fall are 
going to be like locking the stable door after the horse 
is stolen. We shall have no patience with them. There 
was some excuse for tobacco mass meetings in 1929 and 
1930 because farmers had not had ample warning and 
had no well worked out plan of organization sponsored 
by the Federal Farm Board and men like J. R. Page. 
But it will be enough to make a man sick if tobacco 
farmers neglect organizing now and depend on coming 
to Raleigh once a year as a helpless mob of wailing 
suppliants rather than use their manhood and _ their 
brains 365 days in the year as a powerful business or- 
ganization. Mass meetings may scare some legislative 
committees, but they do not scare the gigantic industrial 
organizations that buy farm products. “Big Business” 
knows that the only way farmers can ever successfully 
meet organization is through organization. 

II 

URTHERMORE, we repeat that while mass meet- 

ings are helpful when organizations have not been 
perfected, real organizations area hundredfold more ef- 
fective even in dealing with legislatures. If farmers are 
to prosper, they must recognize, cultivate, and support 
some positive and constructive leadership of their own. 
Just to protest against some bad thing the other fellow 
is about to do to us—that is not enough. We need well 
thought out programs to promote general rural welfare, 
with leaders working and studying in season and out of 
season—spectacularly when necessary but more often 
quietly and in the background—to help make these pro- 
grams of rural welfare a reality. If other classes of 
people depended on indignation meetings rather than or- 
ganization, they might occasionally prevent some bad 
things from happening to them, but they would never 
get one-tenth the strength and power they have achieved 
by being willing to sink personal feelings and prejudices 
and work constantly with others in class organizations. 
Farmers must learn the same lesson. 

We helped promote the tobacco mass meetings of 
1929 and 1930 and this tax relief mass meeting of 1931. 
And in connection with the latter, the farmers owe a 
debt of gratitude to State Master Kerr Scott of the 
Grange and President Cates of the Alliance for their 
initiative and leadership. But these men feel as strongly 
as we do that mass meetings are only emergency expedi- 
ents and that substantial progress and relief can only 
come through setting up real farm organizations in 
every farm neighborhood and sticking to them. 

III 
HE Grange came into Virginia three years ago, into 
North Carolina two years ago, into South Carolina 


_dast year. Before that our people had no very good _ 


Virginias V 





opportunity to join a powerful national farmers’ organi- 
gation and put a branch of it in every Carolina or Vir- 
ginia neighborhood. But we have that chance now. 
Again, our tobacco farmers were justified in having 
mass meetings in 1929 and possibly again in 1930 be- 
cause we had not then had time to work out plans for 
a powerful tobacco codperative backed and supported 
by the Federal Farm Board. Now these plans have 
been worked out. Hereafter, therefore, let’s deal with 
legislatures and tobacco buyers through the power of 
organization. Otherwise both legislatures and big busi- 
ness will merely laugh in their sleeves at our impo- 
tence and folly—and ought to do so. We do not de- 
serve success unless we are willing to pay the price 
of organization to get it. 


Dairymen Must Fight 


OR years the dairymen of Guilford and Alamance 
HF counties have been organized for self-protection 

and for the promotion of better methods of milk 
production. The Greensboro ‘Creamery, operated by 
home folks, dealt with this dairymen’s association— 
a North Carolina business organization thus dealing on 
a level with a North Carolina farmers’ organization. 
But recently outside interests have come into the state, 
buying plants in Charlotte, Salisbury, Greensboro, 
Burlington, and Durham, and the new owners refuse 
to recognize the dairymen’s organization in any way. 
Not only have prices been cut, but the demand is that 
farmers must take off their hats, humble themselves, 
throw away all the power and dignity of organization, 
and approach a powerful organization as powerless in- 
dividuals. 


We glory in the spunk of the descendants of those 
who fought at Alamance and Guilford Courthouse as 
they refuse to accept such humiliation. And dairymen 
all over North Carolina must prepare to fight as these 
Guilford and Alamance dairy farmers have done. 


Brighter Days for Poultrymen and 
Stockmen 


HE past two months have seen farm prices at un- 
ey precedented lows. But we cannot escape the con- 

clusion that the bottom has been reached and that 
improvement will be seen during the last six months 
of 1931, if not sooner. 


Take the poultry business, for example. February 
saw the price of eggs the lowest for any month since 
official records have been kept. But, why? It is not 
hard to explain. The poultry business has been rela- 
tively profitable for a long number of years. Conse- 
quently it has experienced an exceedingly rapid devel- 
opment. Eggs in storage in 1930 were practically dou- 
ble those in storage the previous year, averaging around 
4,000,000 cases compared with 2,000,000 cases. These 
were moved into the channels of trade rapidly the last 
half of 1930 and early 1931, largely at heavy losses. 


Then nature has played an important role. An un- 
usually mild winter visited the entire country. Hens 
laid in January and February as they usually do in 
April and May. The market was flooded, glutted with 
fresh eggs. Because of the losses experienced in 1930, 
there is little interest in storing the surplus. 

What will be the results of the disastrously low egg 
price? General discouragement. A lot of farmers will 
quit the poultry business. Others will decrease the size 
of their flocks. More constant and severe culling among 
those that hold on will be practiced. Low egg prices 
have stimulated consumption. Surpluses are being 
wiped out. Because of heavy winter production the 
usual “flush” spring production will not be up to normal. 
Fewer eggs will be put in storage in 1931. Orders 
for baby chicks are about half what they were last 
year—further indicating reduced egg production next 
fall and winter. 

Egg prices should begin to strengthen in the late 
spring and early summer, which is abnormal. Fall 
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prices should be good early and continue steady until 
the “flush” spring season of 1932. The poultryman 
who culls constantly, keeps his best hens only, raises 
the usual number of vigorous, healthy, bred-to-lay pul- 
lets, is going to be in a strong position next fall4 
stronger than he thinks possible~right now. 

It all comes back to staying in the game year in 
and year out. So many factors, many of them uncon- 
trollable, enter in that it is impossible to be “in” jn 
peak price years and “out” in low valley price years, 
It’s the farmer who stays with his business bad and 
good years alike who always has his bucket right side 
up when it rains. 

“Without vision the people perish.” Those farmers 
with vision see a better day coming and they are pre- 
paring for it. While discouraged, they are not de- 
spondent. They are not expanding but they are hold- 
ing on. While receipts are small, they are producing 
quality products efficiently and are improving their 
flocks and herds. When times get better, which they 
inevitably must—and indications are that a gradual im- 
provement will start in the last half of 1931—they will 
not be found without good cattle, hogs, poultry, and 
sheep, but ready to make up for lost time. 


Alexander Létge’s Good Work 


‘ LEXANDER LEGGE is no longer chairman of the 

Federal Farm Board. He accepted the chairman- 

ship for one year. When he saw the situation required 

it, he stayed another eight months. He only resigned 

when he felt the Federal Farm Board was a “going 
concern.” 


Not only the farmer but the nation owes him a debt 
of gratitude. Continually, in the face of the unfriendly 
criticism of .selfish interests, he flung the repeated chal- 
lenge: “The greatest single cause of the present busi- 
ness depression is that the farmer for years has 
failed to get a fair share of the national income. Busi- 
ness generally cannot prosper when agriculture, repre- 
senting one-third of our population, lags. To bring ag- 
riculture to an economic equality with industry is not 
so much an agricultural problem as it is a national 
problem.” 

And so Alexander Legge brings to a close the first 
chapter in the history of the Federal Farm Board. 
Many are-his critics. But far outnumbering them is a 
host of friends and admirers. 

The foundation has been laid for the solution of the 
farm problem—co6perative marketing, the only solution. 
It is a long time, far visioned, practical program. It 
will work, but will not work miracles. The only way 
the program can fail is because of the possible indiffer- 
ence of the farmers themselves and their failure to study 
their problems, make reforms as they appear necessary, 
follow their best leadership, and stick to their coOpera- 
tive marketing associations in good times and bad. 


It is typical of Mr. Legge and of his keen insight 
into the future that in his short statement of resigna- 
tion he closed with an appeal for more attention to the 
young folks. He urged the support of the boys’ and 
girls’ clubs and the other organizations in which the 
oncoming farming generation can learn the true spirit 
of codperation and the value of teamwork. 


The New Oleomargarine Law 


HE dairy interests of America won a great and 
— spectacular victory when thé Brigham-Townsend 

Oleomargarine Bill was rescued from the con- 
fused jam of unfinished business just before Congress 
adjourned and became the law of the land. 


This new law revokes Commissioner Burnett’s re- 
cent ruling allowing yellow oleomargarifie when colored 
yellow with palm oil and soybean oil to escape the 10 
cents per pound tax formerly levied on colored oleo. 
The new law levies the usual tax of 10 cents per pound 
on all oleomargarine when it is colored yellow to coun- 
terfeit butter, regardless of whether the color is from ar- 
tificial sources or from a blending of oils in the product. 
The oleo manufacturers had recently discovered that 
they could use imported palm oil to give a yellow color 
and Mr. Burnett had ruled that if they put in enough 
palm oil to make it appear as “an essential ingredient” 
rather than as mere coloring matter, this would free 
them from the tax. 

On the whole, the South supported the bill. It 
should. Official figures show the dairy cow consum- 
ing $35,000,000 worth of cottonseed meal compared to 


$2,000,000 worth of cottonseed oil going into the manu- i 
_facture of oleomargarine, 
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Every Day in the Year These Men Try to Have 


Something to Sell 


O accomplish a safer plan of farming 

does not require a great sum of 
money—it just calls for a little more 
thought by the individual farmer. If 
everyone, both tenant and landlord, would 
grow the crops necessary for their win- 
ter supply, the cry of hard times would 
not be heard on every crossroads, filling 
station, and street corner. It~has been 
my endeavor for several years to have an 
all-year garden and something for live- 
stock to eat out of the field every month 
in the year. It has been my slogan and 
so carried out for the past ten years or 
more to have “Something to Sell Every 
Day in the Year.” These very few words, 
if instilled into the minds of our farm 
dwellers and carried out, even by the 
week if not by the day, would mean more 
“farm relief” than anything that could 
be done by state or national government. 
Today I have for sale corn, purebred cot- 
ton seed, hay, oats, registered Poland 
China hogs, cows, potatoes, collards, eggs, 
butter, lard, meat, 


one has and the cattle are never at a loss 
in the herd. The one bought cow has 
been in the herd five years and never 
herds with the rest but is always to be 
found to herself. I do ‘not believe that 
the soil of the South can be improved or 
that the ones who farm this soil can con- 
tinue to do so unless some form of live- 
stock comes into the farming program.— 
J. L. Gettys, Kershaw County, S. C. 





“High Cost of Exchange” 


“FINHE economic theory of a gener- 

ation ago taught (1) that each com- 
munity should produce what it could 
produce best and most economically and 
(2) that with this done, a fair exchange 
of commodities would promote progress 
and well-being,” 

So says Dr. E. C. Brooks, president of 
North Carolina State College and new 
president of the Association of Southern 

Agricultural Work- 








and other things that 
nearly every man on 
the farm could have. 
—A. V. Bethea, Dil- 
lon County, S. C. 


How Many Can 
Do What J. Frank 
Williams Reports?— 
Here are some things 
we are doing—I 


mean my family, for home _ policies. 


we all work and plan points worth remembering from ie. eee 4 t 
together. We are three South Carolina Master ee ue taan rast 
making 11 pounds of Farmers. Watch next time for great interlocking as 
“Golden Guernsey’ what North Carolina Master interrelated busi- 


butter a day and get 
50 cents per pound 
(got 60 cents until 


Farmers say. 


ECAUSE there is no hope for 

us agriculturally this year un- 

less we quit depending upon money 
II crops and make “first of all a 
good living at home,” we expect 
to keep hammering away at this “A very 
thought in season and out of sea- 
son. In our last tssue we pub- 
lished messages from 
Master Farmers on their live at 


ers. But Dr. Brooks 
points out that this 
doctrine has been 
subjected to some 
serious modifications 
in recent years :— 


costly 
exchange system has 
been created, which 
Virginia is sometimes refer- 
3 red to as the middle- 
man, which is respon- 


Now here are os 
sible for- many of our 


nesses, which are in 
the main legitimate 





and have become to 





January 1). From 
70 purebred, blood tested, selected Rhode 
Island Reds we sell 200 eggs per week 
to the local hatchery at 50 cents per dozen. 
I sell about $300 worth of Duroc Jer- 
sey hogs in the early fall and about 
the same in the early spring through 
our county agent, and 90 per cent 
of them top the market in Rich- 
mond. I kill seven to eight head and 
have some sausage and lard to sell lo- 
cally. In the summer I sell some onions, 
cantaloupes, and watermelons with the 
peaches from seven acres. Last summer 
the peaches brought in gross about $800. 
We have a young pecan orchard of 71 
trees that has just begun bearing. We 
have so much to do and think about on 
this farm that we don’t have any time 
to indulge in hard times talk. If I need 
anything very badly I sell a registered 
Guernsey heifer or cow—but my wife 
says that it takes a great deal of pressure 
for me to part with one of them.—J. 
Frank Williams, Sumter County, S. C. 
III 

J. L. Gettys Says Get More Livestock 
and Richer Lands.—If the Southern 
larmer is to live at home and prosper, 
he must enrich his land and get more 
livestock raised at home and fed at home. 
When I began to farm the land made 
about 10 bushels of corn and a quarter 
bale of cotton per acre, even with some 
fertilizer. The need was more humus and 
I began on a few cattle, raising as much 
hay and corn as possible. Ina few years 
40 acres of this once poor land would 
make 40 bushels of corn or a bale of cot- 
ton per acre, with the same fertilizer 
formerly used in making one-fourth that 
much. At the present time about 300 
acres will produce 40 to 50 bushels of 
corn per acre. There are 80 cows, calves, 
and bulls in the herd and all except one 
Cow and three bulls were bred on the 


pre By raising one’s own cows there 


some extent neces- 
sary in our costly exchange system. They 
include railroads, banks, merchants, brok- 
ers, realtors, processing plants, etc. In 
time of high prices these interrelated busi- 
nesses prosper even more than the farmer 
prospers, because they exact from the 
consumer the larger part of the profits on 
the commodities sold. In times of low 
prices there is not enough profit to sup- 
port both the producer and this exchange 
system, and when the profit is not sufficient 
to support both, both suffer. The failures 
recorded daily prove that if agriculture 
suffers long enough, these interrelated 
businesses will suffer likewise. 

“Then what is the task ahead of agri- 
culture while readjustments are being 
made? I think the first and foremost task 
is for agriculture to reduce the need of 
so much exchange in order that it may re- 
tain a larger share of the small profit. The 
farmer can reduce this exchange if he 
farms to make a living, thereby reducing 
the number of articles to be exchanged. 
Farmers also have it in their power to 
reduce the cost of this exchange by co- 
Operative buying and selling.” 





Farmers Learn From Man- 


ufacturers 
By SAMR. McKELVIE ™ 
Member Federal Farm Board 

HE question is whether the farmer 

has a right to control the distribu- 

tion and sale of the products of his farm. 

I answer this question by asking another: 

How many manufacturers would be will- 

ing to turn their products loose at the 

door of the factory to be dealt in without 

let or hindrance by anyone into whose 
hands they might fall? 

The answer is: No successful manu- 
facturer would do it. No  manufac- 
turer would succeed if he did do it. 
The big job of the Federal. Farm Board 
is to. assist the farmer in having a mar- 
keting system owned and controlled by 
him, 
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YOUR COTTON 


WILL SOON BE CRYING | 
FOR FOOD *«* * «x x 





























































At right—Mrs. C. H. Mathis, Blackville, S. C., in field of cotton that won for 
her the State 5-acre Cotton Contest 1930. Crop made 1050 Ibs. lint (two bales) 
per acre. A. B. Hightower, left, farm foreman, gives much of credit for this 
to Chilean Nitrate. Mixed fertilizer used at planting; then 320 Ibs. Chilean 
per acre in three side dressings. 


Side Dress with CHILEAN NITRATE 


F your cotton crop spoke our language, it could tell you 
when it’s hungry. It needs food just as live stock does... 
just as you do yourself. Feed cotton the food it craves, 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda. It’s the natural nitrate fertilizer, 
and it will make your cotton crop produce so much more 
to the acre that you really can’t afford not to use it. 

The most profitable way to use Chilean is to apply it as side- 
dressing at chopping time...say about 200 lbs. to the acre. 
If you’ve got 100 lbs. of Chilean under your crop, so much 
the better, but no matter what fertilizer you use at plant- 
ing, side-dress with Chilean and make money. Sets a heavy 
bottom crop ahead of the weevil. Increases the size and 
number of bolls. Makes better cotton and much more of it. 


Natural... that’s why 


Chilean is the natural nitrate. It is more than nitrogen. 
Thanks to its natural origin, it contains those valuable 
“impurities,” Iodine, Boron, Magnesium, Potassium, Cal- 
cium, each a plant food in itself. It is the super-nitrate... 
nitrogen PLUS. 

Now packed in 100 Ib. bags (the bag without a backache) 
and lower in price. More convenient. More economical. See 
your dealer. Say Chilean when you order and insist on 
Chilean. Two kinds... Original Chilean (Crystals) and 
Champion Brand (the pellet nitrate). Both are the genuine 
natural Chilean. Both are Nitrogen PLUS. 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


PROFESSIONAL BLDG., RALEIGH, N. C. 
CAROLINA LIFE BLDG., COLUMBIA, S. C. 
CENTRAL NAT’L BANK BLDG., RICHMOND, VA. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


ONGRESS adjourned March 4. 

And everybody knows that “all 

the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men” cannot drag President Hoover 
into calling the new Congress together , 
until next December. Hence, as The 
Business Week reminds us, American 
business has nine months’ opportunity 
to shape policies looking to the relief 
of the present depression and thus pre- 
vent having the issue again thrown into 
the lap of politics. 

‘But we agree with our able contempo- 
rary that American business seems little 
disposed to take advantage of its oppor- 
tunity. Why American business men 
should exhibit such mastery and genius 
in the study of production® and such 
feeblemindedness in the study of well 
ordered distribution is one of the mys- 
teries of our age. And not only does 
American business seem barren of ideas 
to deal with the present crisis, but 
American statesmanship also. The gov- 
ernment is as conservative as in the days of Taft and 
McKinley, when conditions call for the progressiveness 
of a Roosevelt or a Wilson. The ultra-conservative 
elements seem to be in control of both political parties. 


Power Policies Here and in Canada 


HE great nation to the north of us, for example, 

is now much more progressive and daring than ours. 
Canadians are willing to take hold, go ahead, and work 
out experiments against which we Americans would be 
completely frightened away by cries of ‘Socialism! 
Bolshevism! Paternalism!” Thus a part of our trip 
in Canada last summer was made over the Canadian, 
National Railway, with 21,000 miles of track, “the 
largest publicly owned railway system on the globe.” 
Yet we may add that a great privately owned coast- 
to-coast railway, the Canadian Pacific, with almost as 
much mileage, prospers and develops because of the fair 
treatment given it by the government. 


Perhaps even more notable is the great success 
which has been achieved by Canadian towns and cities 
in public ownership of electric light and power plants. 
After all allowance is made for natural factors which 
may partly account for Canada’s lower power costs, the 
conclusion seems inevitable that government operation 
there is proving more economical than private owner- 
ship in the United States. And the Canadian govern- 
ment has worked out ways by which the operation of 
these power plants seem to be amply divorced from 
politics. In this connection we may quote the exact 
language of an official publication of the Hydro-Electric 
Power Company of Ontario, given us when we visited 
its gigantic and ably managed plant at Niagara Falls 
last summer :— 

“The electrical undertaking administered for On- 
tario municipalities by the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario is a codperative municipal-owner- 
ship enterprise, province-wide in its field, operating 
through the agency of independent commission control 
and administration and free from so-called political in- 
fluence. The commission has now been actually supply- 
ing electrical energy for a period of about 20 years. 
During this period the costs of electricity to the con- 
sumer have been substantially reduced and the finances 
of the enterprise have been established on an increas- 
ingly secure foundation. A feature of great eco- 
nomic benefit to the province as a whole is the exten- 
sion of service to agricultural areas through the forma- 
tion of rural power districts including about 
5,000 miles of primary distributing lines. 

“Fundamentals that have been insisted upon from 
the beginning are, that business principles must strictly 
be followed in all phases of operation and of finance, 
that there will be no so-called political interference, 
that there will be no so-called political interference.” 


Fearing Failure or Fearing Success? 


ET here in the United States our statesmen are 

appalled at the mere suggestion of having Muscle 
Shoals operated, not even as part of a general policy 
of government ownership but merely in line with,.what 
Mr. Hoover said of it in 1928:— 


“There are local instances where the government 
must enter the business field as a by-product of some 
great major purpose, such as improvement of navi- 
gation, flood control, scientific research, or national 
defense, but they do not vitiate the general policy to 
which we should adhere.” 


Shins 4 


BILLIONS UPON BILLIONS OF GALLONS OF 
MUSCLE SHOALS. 
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By CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


“There is no question of government ownership 
about Muscle Shoals, as the government already owns 
both the power and nitrate plants,” as Mr. Hoover said 
later. Yet so powerful has been the fight against the 
policy proposed by the President in 1928 that he him- 
self has gone back on it. Is it strange, therefore, if 
the general public concludes that what is feared by the 
interests fighting the Muscle Shoals program is not 
that it will be a failure but that it will be a success? 

And since cheap power has been such a help to busi- 
ness men in Canada, it would seem that American busi- 
ness men should be more concerned about further ex- 
perimentation looking to cheaper power in this country. 


News That May Save Your Son 


E LIVE in a world so complex, so interrelated, 

that nobody knows when events at a great dis- 
tance may be of the greatest personal importance to 
each one of us. In July, 1914, some little European 
archduke was assassinated, a man whose name was 
then unknown to nine-tenths of the American people— 
and still is, for that matter. Yet out of that pistol shot 
with its tragic upsetting of international affairs there 
grew the World War, a conflict that shook civilization 
to its foundations, killed millions, maimed millions, and 
is even yet bringing poverty and financial disaster to 
millions of survivors. 

Then, because we came out of the World War 
without having provided properly against its repeti- 
tion, even now some seemingly small incident 
may mean the difference between life and death 





Poems of Nature and Country 
Life: “Spring in East Texas” 
F icmecd sends us a paper containing this 
timely poem by a gifted Texas woman:— 


Oh! I have stood with aching throat 
In sunny meadows, starred with gold, 
Where daisies open drowsy eyes 
When burnished buttercups unfold. 


And I have paused in wonderment ! 
Before a dazzling dogwood tree, 

To barter Care for shining d#eams 

Beneath its green-white mystery. 


As close beside Spring’s queenly bride 
The redbud’s winsome sprays 

Are lifted to a mist-veiled sky, 

The tree-tops thrill to roundelays 


Of mockingbirds and cardinals 
Cascading silver-sweet, 

When wayward wild verbenas 
Spread a carpet at my feet. 


But oh! the witching fragrance 
Of a fair crabapple tree 

In crinkled, rosy-petaled frock 
Awakens grief—and ecstasy; 


For intermingled with delight, 

Comes grey Remembering— 

And Joy that stabs my head with pain:— 
I’ve one less Texas spring. 


—Mary S. Fitzgerald. 





WATER POUNDING ALWAYS AT THE GATES OF 
WHEN WILL OUR GOVERNMENT RELEASE IT TO THE SOUTH’S SERVICE? 














for us or our sons. And _ because 
all this is true, perhaps the greatest 
news of this year was something about 
which the average man probably “read 
the headlines” in his daily paper and 
passed on to the sport page or comic 
strip. Yet the agreement of France, 
Italy, and Great Britain on a program 
of naval reduction may not impossibly 
mean the difference between life and 
death for countless American boys, 
The fact that English statesmen were 
finally able to get France and Italy to 
forget their jealousies and agree on the 
general policy of reduction which will 
now become effective, will also save 
America many millions that we should 
otherwise have spent for battleships. 

The folly of having every nation 
armed to the teeth in the name of 
“preparedness” should be apparent to 
everybody. Do we not all know that 
there would be a_ thousand times 
more individual murders if every 
man who became angered with another had a cocked 
pistol at his side? And does not all history prove that 
over-prepared nations have the same tendency to rush 
into bloody wars which a little time would make un- 
necessary? The colossal disorganization and financial 
cost of war which has brought poverty even to victor 
nations like our own should be enough to make us all 
peace advocates. For as a Chinese sage said in sub- 
stance two thousand years ago: “War impoverishes 
both parties to it. Perhaps a great general by one 
victory may sometimes benefit his country, but six 
great victories will ruin any people.” 








fhe Ministry £ Beauty 


The Neat Fields of Hardy and Kipling 


NE of the workmen on Rudyard Kipling’s farm 

remarked: “If Mr. Kipling found a weed in the 
pasture, he’d walk a mile for a spade to get it out!” 
And that other famous novelist, Thomas Hardy, who 
died recently at a great age, had the same passion for 
clean, welt kept fields. Mrs. Hardy speaks of him at 
86 burying paper which was blowing about the lane, 
and stopping “to pull from the branches of a tree a 
heap of dead weeds that had been thrown there by 
some untidy laborer.” 


: to 
Something # Read 


Our Twelve Greatest Women 
aj HO are America’s twelve greatest women?” 
With 2,250 suggestions before them and data to 

back up each promising claim, five eminent Americans 
—Newton D. Baker, Bruce Barton, Otto H. Kahn, 
Booth Tarkington, and Dr. Henry van Dyke—have at- 
tempted to answer this question. The contest was 
promoted by Good Housekeeping and its March issue 
announces the following as having been named :— 

1. Grace Abbott, Chief of Children’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor. 

2. Jane Addams, America’s greatest social worker. 

3. Cecilia Beaux, artist. 

. Martha Berry, born in Georgia, beloved founder of the 
Berry Schools, Rome, Ga. ‘ 

5. Willa Cather, born in Virginia, one of America’s hallf- 
dozen greatest novelists, possibly our greatest. 

6. Carrie Chapman Catt, pioneer suffragist. q 

7. Grace Coolidge, “possibly the most charming White 
House hostess since Dolly Madison.” 

8. Minnie Maddern Fisk, celebrated Louisiana-born actress. 

9. Helen Keller, a native of Alabama, whose achievements 
in spite of having been deaf and blind since 19 months of age 
are enough to make all the rest of us ashamed of the poor 
use of our opportunities. 


10. Dr. Flora Rena Sabin, distinguished in medical re- 
search, 


11, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, famous singer who com- 
bined a career with the rearing of eight children. 


12. Mary E. Woolley, president of Holyoke College. 


A Thought cor Today 


Tue freshest, the oldest, the usefulest of all rules 
for mental health is that of living one day at a time. 
—Dr. William Osler. 
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_ 30 bushels of corn, or its equivalent, and 20 






IS a serious mistake to give the average dairyman 
in the South the impression that if he produces two 
tons of legume hay, 15 bushels of corn, and 10 

bushels of oats for every cow kept, he is doing suffi- 
cjent in the way of feed production. Of course, that 
is better than he is now doing, but it is little more than 
half enough. In fact, it is not half enough, unless the 
young cattle and work stock are provided for in 
addition. 

The average dairy cow grazing the average South- 
ern pasture and getting no silage should have 20 pounds 
of legume hay for about 180 days, 10 pounds a day for 
about 100 more days, and 5 pounds for the other 85 
days. This means she needs about 2% tons of legume 
hay. Fifteen bushels of corn will supply a cow 2.3 
pounds a day, and 10 bushels of oats will supply her 














0.87 pounds a day, which is not more than 
half the quantity of such feeds required by 
an average cow. 

Unless the Southern dairyman produces 
3 tons of silage and 1% tons of legume 
hay, or 3 tons of legume hay per cow and 


bushels of oats, or their equivalent, he is not 
doing his duty in the way of feed production. 


Give Pastures a Good Start 


ITH feeds scarce, there will be even more than 

the usual urge to turn the livestock on pasture 
before there is pasturage for them. Some grasses 
stand close grazing better than others, but any of them 
may be grazed too closely. 

It is also true that the younger the plant growth, 
the richer the plants are in protein. This is, particularly 
true of the grasses, but it is seldom that one sees a 
Southern pasture that is not grazed closely enough. 
And rather than graze the pastures into the ground it 
were better to run the mower if the grasses in the 
Pasture should happen to get too large, old, and woody. 
If the pastures are allowed to get a fair start before 
they are grazed closely they will produce more feed 
during the season, 


Try Fertilizing Pastures 


PeERTILIZING pastures will so stimulate the early 

growth of plants as to enable the pastures to sup- 
ply grazing two weeks earlier in the spring and save a 
large part of two weeks’ stable feeding. Fertilized 
Pastures will also furnish grazing later in the fall, and 
more in the months between. 


If the pastures are to be fertilized they must be 
divided by fencing into two or three fields, and if they 
are not fertilized they will still furnish more feed if 
divided and grazed at intervals. 


_ There is only one way for any people to be con- 
vinced that it will pay them to use commercial ferti- 
lizers and that is to try them out on their own farms. 
That is the way we learned to use fertilizers on cotton, 
tobacco, etc. Therefore, we suggest that any reader 
who at some time during the past grazing season has 
been short of pasturage, fence the part of the pasture 
which has the best soil and try a complete or balanced 
fertilizer on it. It is best to take a sufficiently small 


By: TAIT BUTLER 


area for the test so that there will be no disposition 
to skimp the quantity applied. Not less than 500 or 
600 pounds per acre of, say, a 6-8-6 fertilizer should 
be used in the trial. 


Use the Two in Combination 


O SOYBEANS planted in the row with corn re- 
duce the yield of corn, asks a correspondent. 


Yes, as a rule and especially when the yield of corn 
is above the average, or when the rainfall is below the 
average, the soybeans planted in the rows with the corn 
reduce the yield of corn. 
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But that is not the important question which should 


be asked about this practice. The real question which 
should be asked, Do the corn and soybeans planted 
together produce more feed combined than either alone 
would produce on the same land the same season? We 
believe the answer is that when planted together they 
do produce more feed than either planted alone will 
produce. Also the beans will tend to maintain or in- 
crease the soil fertility better than corn alone. 


Cottonseed Meal for Mules and Hogs 


READER wants to know how much cottonseed 

meal should be fed to mules and hogs and which 
is best to mix with the cottonseed meal; rice polish, 
rice bran, wheat bran, or wheat shorts? 


For hogs and mules we do not think more than 15 
per cent of the grain ration should be cottonseed meal. 
Probably more might be fed with satisfactory results, 
but that is usually enough to supply the protein which it 
is best to draw from one source and it is usually suffi- 
cient to balance the ration. We do not think any one 
of the feeds mentioned mixed with cottonseed meal 
will make a satisfactory ration for a mule or hog. But 
a fairly satisfactory ration for a hog might be made 
of say :— 

10 parts rice polish 

5 parts wheat shorts 
1 part cottonseed meal 
1 part wheat bran 

1 part tankage 

As a general rule we think it unwise to feed rice 
bran or wheat bran to pigs and wheat bran is only used 
in the above mixture becaue all the other feeds are 
finely ground and heavy, but probably 10 per cent al- 
falfa meal would be better than the wheat bran. It is 
unusual to leave corn out of a hog ration and we doubt 
if it is ever advisable to do so unless barley, wheat, or 
some similar feed is available to take its place. We 
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The Greatest Problem in Southern Livestock Production Seems to Be 


The Feed and Pasture Problem 


would prefer corn to rice polish for feeding hogs, but if 
rice polish is cheaper than corn some of it may well be 
used in a hog ration, but we would prefer to use less of 
it than in the mixture proposed. This mixture would 
be improved if five pounds of ground wheat or corn 
were substituted for five pounds of the rice polish. As- 
suming that rice polish, ground wheat, wheat shorts, 
and corn are of about equal feeding value, when any 
one makes up one-third to one-half the ration, we ad- 
vise our reader to compare prices and use the two of 
the four that are cheapest per pound. 

It is still more difficult to make up a satisfactory 
grain ration for a mule with the feeds suggested. We 
do not advise feeding more than two pounds of cotton- 
seed meal a day to a mule. If the mules are idle 
and only require a small quantity of grain or con- 
centrates, they would get along fairly well if they 

would eat say four pounds of rice polish and two 
pounds of cottonseed meal, but neither is very palat- 
able to the average mule and many would refuse to 
eat such a mixture. Wheat shorts are not relished 
very well either by many mules, but they like shorts 
better than cottonseed meal and rice polish, unless 
they have learned to eat these while young. 

For a full feed for a working mule we would not 
know how to make up a satisfactory feed out of the 
materials mentioned,- but the following might be 
tried: Three parts each of rice polish, wheat shorts, 

and wheat bran and two parts cottonseed meal by 


weight. Again we advise comparing the cost per pound 
of corn, ground wheat, rice polish, and wheat shorts 
and the use of two or three of the cheapest in equal 
parts, along with one part of cottonseed meal to six 
or seven parts of the mixture. 

For feeding working mules we would prefer corn 
to any of the other feeds mentioned at 10 per cent 
higher cost. Corn at $1 a bushel is $35.70 a ton for 
shelled corn and it does not have to be ground, except 
when it is desired to mix it with other feeds to increase 
the palatability of the mixture. 


Suit Ration to the Work 


READER asks: “Houw- many pounds of grain 

should be fed to horses and mules per 100 pounds 
of their weight, the grain being equal parts of corn and 
oats by weight?” 

Of course the quantity of grain to be fed will de- 
pend to some extent on the kind and quality of hay fed 
and very largely on the amount and kind of work per- 
formed by the horses and mules; but the following 
rules for feeding horses and mules may be useful :— 


When horses and mules are hard at work, and espe- 
cially in hot weather, the quantity of hay should be 
limited to 34 pound daily to every 100 pounds of the 
animal’s weight, and the grain feed required will be 
around 1% pounds daily, more or less, according to 
the individual needs of the animal, per 100 pounds of 
its weight. 

When the stock is at medium to light work, one 
pound of hay daily-may be given for every 100 pounds 
of the animal’s weight and the grain feed decreased 
accordingly. 

When the work stock is idle, as much hay may be 
given as they will consume, if home-grown and cheaper 
than grain, as it usually is, and only such grain fed, 
if any, as required to keep the animals in the desired 
condition. 
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It actually works! One of the early tests— 
just a hundred years ago. 


T IS summer in the Valley of Virginia. 

The year is 1831. A_ stalwart, hand- 

some youth of 22 works at bench, forge, 
and anvil perfecting a strange machine i 
which is first to be scorned, later reluc- 
tantly accepted, and finally acclaimed the 
chief hinge upon which American agri- 
culture is turned from primitive to modern 
practice. 

Grain is showing signs of maturity. 
Barley will soon be ripe, followed shortly by 
oats and wheat. The young man and a 
faithful Negro slave are using the super 
energy inspired by interest and determina- 
tion in an effort to have the machine ready 
for the harvest. Cyrus Hall McCormick 
and Jo Anderson, his father’s slave, are 
building the first successful reaper. 

William T. Hutchinson in Cyrus Hall 
McCormick: Seed Time, tells us that during 
the years from 1786 to 1831 there were no 
less than 33 Englishmen, 22 Americans, 2 
Frenchmen, and 1 German who built ma- 
chines in an effort to harvest grain mechanically. 

The world was eagerly clamoring for an implement 
which would enable the grower of wheat—so impor- 
tant as human food—to harvest as large a crop as he 
could sow. A rapidly increasing population was mak- 
ing it more and more difficult to feed humanity on a 
wheat crop limited in extent by the slow drudgery of 
reap hook or scythe-and-cradle harvesting. So long as 
it took six men a-whole day to harvest two acres of 
grain, famine, like an evil shadow, lurked always just 
around the corner. In our own United States, then only 
55 years removed from the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the situation was particularly acute due to a short- 
age of laborers, this lack being forcibly indicated by the 
heavy traffic in African slaves occurrent at the time. 


OUNG McCormick, as he set about his task, 

lacked the education and technical training of 
Patrick Bell, William Pitt, and other inventors who 
were trying to solve the harvest problem. But he had 
the Scotch-Irish blood and invincible determination 
of the McCormicks who had been with George Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge, a true inventive talent inher- 
ited from his father, Robert McCormick, and the op- 
portunity to use his keen insight in observing actual 
farming operations on the family farm, Walnut Grove, 
in Rockbridge County, Virginia. 


He knew nothing of these other inventors or their 
inventions, but he did possess the background of numer- 
ous experiments which his father had made in an effort 
to build a reaper. So sound was his reasoning and so 
diligent his work that in six weeks from beginning his 
efforts he had built a reaper ready for operation. 


A part of May and all of June had been required 
for completing the machine and in early July, McCor- 
mick gave it a trial in a small patch of wheat which 
his father had allowed to be left for the purpose. The 
test apparently failed to satisfy the inventor, since his- 
tory records that he replaced the smooth cutting blade 


The Birth of the Reaper 


with a serrated one made under his direction by John 
McCown, a mechanic and blacksmith of considerable 
local fame. After a few other changes, the machine 
was successfully used in harvesting oats at- a public 
demonstration, late in July, 1831, on the farm of John 
Steele, a neighbor. 

McCormick’s first reaper was far from perfect, and 
he was as ready to acknowledge its faults as he was 
eager to correct them. But his processes of thought 
and application of mechanical principles were so sound 
that even today the basic elements of his machine are 
incorporated in the modern binder, header, and com- 
hine harvester. All of these machines make use of a 
serrated knife vibrating horizontally, guards which 
prevent side slipping of the grain, a reel to thrust the 
grain against the knives and place it on the platform, 
a platform to receive the grain as it is cut, a divider 


By H. L. ATKINS, JR. 


separating grain left standing from that in the line 
of cut, the master wheel to carry a large share of the 
weight of the ‘machine and furnish operating power 
through ground traction, and forward draft directly 
in line with the master wheel on the stubble side. 

The youthful inventor waited until 1834 to secure 
a patent on his machine because he wanted first to be 
sure of its worth and correctness of construction. 
And it was 1839 before he made his first sale. The 
next year McCormick effected a decided improvement 
in his implement by reversing serrations on the blade 
every 1% inches, and in 1841 made, advertised, and 
sold reapers with a guarantee of satisfaction. So far 
as is known, he was the first American manufacturer 
to guarantee a farm machine and during his partic- 
ular period most makers gave warning that a purchase 
was made at the buyer’s risk. 


NLIKE most men who have great in- 

ventive talent, Cyrus Hall McCormick 

i also possessed unusual ability for business 
; organization, a keen knowledge of market 
possibilities, and was a forceful sales execu- 

tive. He realized the lack of transportation 
facilities available at that time in Virginia 

and the limited scope for sales of his reaper 
within the local area. Although Virginia 

was rich in agricultural resources, he knew 

that her crops were diversified and grain 
acreage comparatively small. Along in 1844 

he made a trip to Illinois and it is probable 

that the vast areas of gently rolling land and 

the stredms and lakes it afforded were the 


ing 1848. 


Assisted by two younger brothers, Wil- 
liam S. and Leander J., Cyrus McCormick 
established a manufacturing plant of huge 


Here’s the blacksmith shop where the reap- 
er was born. It stands on the old McCor- 
mick homestead, near Steele’s Tavern, Va. 


Now the reaper of one hundred years ago 

that only cut and piled the grain has grown 

into a wonderful machine which cuts and 
threshes as it goes. 


proportions. In 17 years his business had changed 
from a blacksmith shop where a few reapers were 
made for the neighbors to a giant industrial institution 
building grain harvesting machines to meet world 
demand. 

Whether we would trace industrial development or 
whether we would chronicle the beginning and rise 0! 
modern farming, we must—consciously or unconscious- 
ly—go back to Cyrus Hall McCormick and those pleas- 
ant summer days during 1831 in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia. His contribution to agriculture in particular, 
and to the human family in general, can scarcely be 
computed by monetary standards, and in terms 0! 
happier living, and time, cost, and labor ‘saved it 13 
far beyond the horizon of comprehension.. Cyrus 
McCormick, a farm boy, utilized his environment to 
solve the problem of feeding millions. 
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chief factors in his move to Chicago dur-: 
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North Carolina Folks and 
Movements 
_ recent appointment of Polk Den- 


mark as alumni secretary of the 
North Carolina State College of Agricul- 
ture and Engineering is a matter of more 
than usual interest. He is a grandson of 
Col. L. L. Polk, founder and first editor 
of The Progressive Farmer and pioneer 
advocate of a separate agricultural col- 
leze of this state. Col. Polk has been 
called “The Father of the State College,” 
and an interesting study of the activities 
of Col. Polk and The Progressive Farmer 
in this connection has just been made by 
Dick Yates, an enterprising State Col- 
lege student. Mr. Denmark is able, ¢ner- 
getic, and well fitted for his new work. 





Dr. Carl C. Taylor has been named as 
public director of North Carolina on the 
board of directors of Virginia Seed Serv- 
ice. The Virginia Seed Service is a co- 
éperative organization handling seeds and 
feeds not only in Virginia but in adjoin- 
ing states as well. 





Concluding research work in feeding 
cottonseed meal conducted for fifteen 
years or more, the North Carolina Ex- 
periment Station has published Technica! 
Bulletin 39 by Dr. J. O. Halverson and 
Frank Sherwood. They report: that there 
is no evidence that cottonseed meal in- 
jury is due to a poisonous substance in 
the meal. On the contrary, it shows the 
injury is caused by a lack of certain nec- 
essary substances which are not contained 
in cottonseed meal or hulls. Large quan- 
tities of meal or hulls can be fed for long 
periods of time without injury when 
these lacking substances are supplied. 
The remedy lies in the roughage part of 
the ration. Feeding sufficient green grass 
or alfalfa hay prevents the injury. Other 
legume hays will also be helpful. 





There were 26,638 4-H club members 
enrolled in 981 organized clubs of 8&3 
North Carolina counties last year and 
1,398 more club members completed their 
projects and made reports than in 1929. 
Among the boys the most satisfactory in- 
creases in good work were found among 
the dairy, swine, and poultry members, 
says L. R. Harrill, state club agent. 





Jerry Moore, known to the farming 
world for his success in growing corn as 
a 4-H club boy in South Carolina, is now 
cotton technologist at the North Carolina 
Experiment Station. 





Hay and 700 bushels of seed, together 
valued at $8,000, is what 20 evening class 
farmers in the Mt. Gilead community, 
Montgomery County, received from grow- 
ing lespedeza, according to R. B. Win- 
chester, teacher of agriculture. One 
grower, Mr, Winchester reported, sold 
$236 worth of seed from two acres. 





Stockholders of the Craven County 
Mutual Exchange made a net~profit last 
year of $1,688.76 on a total business of 
$131,133.53, The profit is being prorated 
back to the members on the basis of trad- 


ing done through the exchange by each 
member. 





Betier Prices for Poultry 


SOME improvement in poultry and egg 
" Prices in the fall of 1931 as compared 
With 1930 should follow in the wake of 
the Present marked tendency toward coti- 
Servative buying and ordering of baby 
chicks, says Poultry Husbandman F. E. 
Elliott of Illinois Agricultural College. 
Only 50 per cent as many chicks were 
hatched in January, 1931, as were hatch- 
ed in January, 1930, according to the re- 
Port of commercial hatchings by the 
Federal Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
_'°s. Orders on hand for chicks to be 
delivered February 1 or later were 42 per 
cent less than bookings at the same time 
last year. It looks as if the poultry busi- 
ness would not be overdone this fall. 

















HE state-wide sweet potato 

contest of the South Caro- 

lina Extension Service was 
won by T. L. Gramling, of Orange- 
burg county, with a yield of 579 
bushels per acre. Here is what 
Mr. Gramling says about fertiliz- 
ing sweet potatoes: 


“Use a liberal amount of a well- 
balanced fertilizer analyzing about 
8% phosphoric acid, 3 or 4% am- 
monia and 15 to 20% POTASH.” 


The average results of the 209 
farmers in the contest show that 
they used 909 pounds of fertilizer 
per acre at a net acre profit of 


$76.12. 
$231.67 net per acre 


The four prize winners averaged 
495.4 bushels per acre at a net 
profit of $231.67 per acre. They 
used 1,237 pounds of fertilizer per 
acre with an average content of 
14% POTASH. Their total yields 
graded 70% No. 1’s while the total 
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yields of all contestants graded 
only 57% No. L’s. 


The extra-potash fertilizer was 
a prize-winning fertilizer. It not 
only increased the total yields but 
also increased the percentage of 
prime sweets. 


15 to 20% Potash 


The Virginia Truck Experiment 
Station after nine years of experi- 
ments recommends 1,000 pounds 
of fertilizer containing 15% potash 
per acre or 750 pounds of fertilizer 
containing 20% potash. 


Potash is one of the few things 
the farmer buys which can be pur- 
chased as cheap today as it was 
25 years ago. It costs little to 
adopt this prize-winning method. 
Use plenty of potash at planting 
and as a top-dressing. IT PAYS! 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc. 


of Amsterdam, Holland 
740 Hurt Bldg. Atlanta, Georgia 


PAYS Extra Cash 
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Grandpa was right 
about V-C 


O says the youngster, learning to check by results. 

And the youngster, too, is right. He can look for 
results from the V-C fertilizers of today just as confi- 
dently as Grandpa expected results from the V-C fer- 
tilizers of two generations ago. 

V-C fertilizers are still as dependable, as reliable, as 
they were in Grandpa’s time—but in all other respects 
they are better. Today they are made more accurately, 
by better methods, in better factories, and they are con- 
stantly being improved through research by V-C’s lab- 
oratories and V-C’s agricultural 
service bureau. 

You can depend on V-C fer- 
tilizers for more than Grandpa 
could. You should rely on them 
this very season. Use them, count 
on them—there’s profit in V-C 
scale Satan ae fertilizers now as surely as there 

was when Grandpa was a boy. 


everywhere. 


FERTILIZERS 


Alifetime of experience guides 
the careful making of V-C fer- 
tilizers, and years of laboratory 
research constantly open new 
ways for making them better. 
Accuracy comes first in V-C’s 
89 modern factories—but 
service, yours for the asking, 
comes next in V-C’s Agricul- 
tural Bureau at Richmond and 








Virainta-Carouina CHEMICAL CorP., RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Sales offices in seventeen cities 
Dealers at all distribution points 
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American Memorial Company 
Dopt. B-10, 1489 Piedmont Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 





Sudan Grass 


The best of all Annual Hay and Pasture Crops, Feed- 
ing value equal to Timothy. Almost equal Alfalfa for 
Milk Cows. Grows anywhere. Resists Drouth. Low 
Seeding Cost per Acre. Write U. 8. Dept. Agriculture, 
Washington, for Farmer’s Bulletin 1126-F on Sudan. 
(Advertisement) 


For a limited time to advertise our 
wonderful values, We want one in 
every community, 3 ft. high, 16 in. 
wide, 10 in. thick, wt. 500 Ibe, All 
Lettering Free, Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. Write for information, 
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| B yams and the evening that fol- 
lowed it, seemed interminable to three 
of the guests in the house. To Jimmy, 
Julia, and Shackleford, it seemed an 
eternity before good nights were said. 


“Jimmy,” Julia exclaimed, when they 
reached their room, “if I’d had to play 
another hand of bridge, I’d have scream- 
ed and gone into hysterics. As it was, 
revoked three times. I couldn’t keep my 
mind on the game for a second. Instead 
of remembering what cards were out 
and what weren't, I was thinking, ‘Who 
is he? Is he coming?’ Then I'd begin 
to hope that he wouldn’t come at all, 
only to remember Mr. Bannister and 
hope that he would. It has gone around 
and around in my head until now I don’t 
know what I hope. Is it a man or is it 
a woman . . and, and . I’m just 
plain scared, that’s it.” 

Jimmy walked across and patted her 
on.the shoulder. Then he put his arm 
around her. “Steady, girl, steady. It’s 
going to be all right. I oughtn’t to have 
spilled it all to you last night, but if I 
hadn’t told somebody, I’d have busted. 
Forget it. Just get in bed and try to go 
to sleep. Leave it to Cotton and me.” 


ULIA.: pushed his arm away and 

whirled around’ and faced him. “Go 
to bed! Go to sleep! You’re losing your 
mind. How do you expect me to go to 
sleep wondering whether whoever it was 
that killed Alma is coming back here 
to get the knife that stabbed her? Go 
to sleep, humph?” 

“Then what are you going to do?” 

“T’m going wherever ‘you go, ° that’s 
what I’m going to do—and you needn’t 
try to keep me from it either.” 

“But, honey, you can’t. Anything may 
happen,” Jimmy protested. 

“Yes, and anything may happen right 
here in this room, too. There’s no use 
in your talking, Jimmy Parr. If you 
want me to stay here in this room, you 
stay here, too, and that’s that. And the 
others—Helen and Hugh Brent and Ru- 
pert Corbyn—why are you keeping all 
of this away from them ?” 

Jimmy looked hard at his wife. “Are 
you sure that none of them know about 
that stairway? Of course you're not. 
Nor Bannister either, for that matter. If 
you knew of that stairway and. had a 
knife to hide, could you think of a better 
place to go to put it? I’m not taking any 
chances. If, after all, Bannister did it, 
the knife will be there tomorrow morn- 
ing. And if he didn’t put it there, whoever 
did won’t miss going back there tonight to 
try to get it, after all the yelling the pa- 
pers have done about the stairway being 
opened up tomorrow. Well, anybody 
that wants to go in there to get it, just 
go. That’s what I say. I certainly won’t 
be there to block the way.” 

“Where are you going to be? I thought 
you would hide in Alma’s sitting room.” 

“No. I don’t want to take any chances 
of scaring anybody away from either 
door, up or down. We're going to wait 
downstairs in the billiard room. The 
stairway runs past it in the wall.. If any- 
body’s inside we'll hear.” 

“Then I’m going down with yous I 
wouldn’t stay here by myself for a mil- 
lion dollars, cash in my hand.” 


RGUMENT was useless, as was 

usually the case when Julia was 
really determined, and it was she, Jimmy, 
and Cotton who went noiselessiy down 
the stairs and through the dark house to 
the billiard room. 

“How long will we have to wait here 
in the dark?” Julia whispered, as she 
found a chair close to Jimmy’s. 

“T don’t.know. All night, maybe. But 
don’t talk. Just sit tight and say noth- 
ing.” 

After a few minutes, Julia fumbled 
around in the dark, found Jimmy’s hand 
and slipped hers into it. 

“That’s better,” she whispered. 
scared, Jimmy. Scared to death.” 

“Keep quiet,” her husband ordered 
shortly, but he squeezed her hand. That 
hel matters a lot. 
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The house was so quiet that they could 
hear the ticking of the grandfather clock 
back in the square hall. A rat scuttled 
somewhere inside the walls. 

“What was that?” Julia’s tense voice 
demanded in the darkness. 

“Rat. Plenty of them in this old house, 
Now, for God’s sake, keep quiet.” 

From his tone, Julia knew that Jimmy 
meant. exactly what he said. As the 
minutes dragged by, a dozen questions 
came to her lips. But remembering her 
husband’s tone, she managed to refrain 
from asking them. 


HE grandfather clock struck one. 
Then silence agair: Julia’s ears ached 
from the strain of listening, listening and 
hearing nothing but the slow, regular 
ticking of the clock. She began count- 
ing the beats. One, two, three, four, 
One, two, three, four. She was getting 
_ drowsy. One, two, three, four. Over 
and over, she counted them. She was 
almost asleep. 

Then Jimmy’s hand gripped hers hard 
—so hard that it hurt. From somewhere 
beneath them came a faint sound— 
just a suspicion of the creak of a hinge. 
Then silence. 

Julia half rose from her chair. Her 
husband’s grip, as unyielding as steel, 
forced her back. She could feel him 
leaning forward. His hand, which held 
hers pressed harder still and trembled 
from excitement. 

Then, from inside the wall by the fire- 
place, came the sound of a rat scuttling 
away. Then, almost too faint to hear, a 
creak—and then another. 

Instinctively, Julia tried to get up. 
Not for another second could she sit still. 
She just could not. Almost fiercely, 
Jimmy held her in her seat. The strength 
of his grip nerved her to hold hard to 
her self-control which was fast slipping. 


Then it came again—that creak. Again. 
Then silence. Straining, straining to 
hear—and hearing nothing! The tension 
was unbearable. 


ROM below came another sound. 

Not just the breath of a sound but a 
real one. A thud—then another. Some- 
body’s shoulder driving against unyield- 
ing wood. 

“Tt’s all over! He’s there!” Jimmy’s 
tense voice seemed to shout in the still 
room. “Go on—try to get out!” 

The blows in the cellar were louder 
now—less cautious. You could sense the 
determination of desperation in the heavy 
repeated thuds. 

“Quick, Cotton. The telephone,” Jim- 
my ordered. “Call the sheriff. Tell 
him to come on—and come like a house 
afire! Make a light. It don’t matter 
now how much light we have. The rat's 
in the trap!” 

Lights flashed on. The faces of the 
woman and the two men were drawn, 
haggard. Jimmy Parr’s eyes were shin- 
ing and hard. “Let him try,” he mut- 
tered. “He'll never bust one of those 
doors. I tried them yesterday. They'll 
hold till hell freezes over.” 

In their stocking feet, he and Julia 
hurried upstairs. Everything was quiet. 
The sounds from the cellar did not carry 
to this floor. 

“Jimmy what are you going to do 
now?” Julia demanded, still speaking 11 
an undertone. 

“Nothing. The rest is.the sheriff’s job. 
Nothing to do but wait for him. Cot- 
ton’s phoning now.” 


T THE entrance to the east wing, 

the two stopped and stood looking 
from one closed door to another. Then 
their eyes met, and each knew what the 
other was thinking. Was somebody who, 
earlier in the night had been in one of 
those rooms, now trapped on the stair- 
way? 

Neither voiced the thought, and while 
they stood silent, from the sitting room 
came the dull thud that they had heard 
(Concluded on page 34) 
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“How My Garden Grows” 


By L. A. 


ESPITE numerous )ight freezes since 
D early March my English peas, cab- 
pages, onions, radishes, turnips, and spin- 
ach continued to grow and now look quite 
promising. 

Recent Plantings 
Made.—During the 
latter part of March 
I planted some sweet 
corn, Whipples Ear- 
ly Yellow, Adams 
Early and Truckers’ 
Favorite. I also made 
a second planting of 
Irish potatoes, in or- 
der to have enough 
to last until fall, when 
the late crop will be ready for use. I set 
50 lettuce plants early in March. I hope 
they will head, but am afraid warm 
weather will prevent this. If I had got- 
ten them in in early February they would 
have been almost sure to head. 


Plantings To Be Made Soon.—Within 
the next few days I am going to plant a 
couple of rows of snapbeans. They may 
be killed, but I hardly think so, and it is 
worth while to take this much chance any- 
way. I shall make a planting of these 
twice per month until September 10 or 
15, which should give me a constant sup- 
ply until frost. I am also going to secure 
some tomato plants from farther south 
and set between April 10 and 15. They 
will stand a little frost, and likely there 
will not be enough to hurt them after 
that time. If so I shall immediately re- 
set. I will set plants again about June 1 
to 15, and a third time August 1 to 10, 
and I should have tomatoes until the first 
killing frost. 








L. A. NIVEN 


Delay Planting Very Tender Vege- 
tables—Because they are quite tender and 
will not do much growing until the 
weather becomes really warm I shall not 
plant butterbeans, eggplants, okra, pep- 
pers, and squash before late this month 
or early next. There is no use putting 
them in until the ground warms up, as 
they cannot stand cold. 


Get Potato Bug Gun Ready.—Know- 
ing that the Irish potato bug has a habit 
of being on hand when potatoes begin 
to come up, I have put in a supply of 
powdered arsenate of lead and lime. I 
will mix one part of the lead with five 
parts of lime and dust the plants with it 
as soon as the first bug is seen. Calcium 
arsenate, same kind as used for boll wee- 
vil, may be used undiluted on potatoes for 
this pest. I have a small hand dust gun 
with which to apply this dust poison, but 
wherever one isn’t available put it in a 
cheesecloth or thin flour sack and shake 
it on the plants when wet with dew. 


Will Plant New Zealand Spinach.—I 
shall put in a short row of New Zealand 
spinach in the next week or two. This 
seed comes up slowly and I will soak it 
overnight in warm water, which will 
help much. I will plant in hills 1%4 to 2 
feet apart, and thin down to one plant 
Per hill as soon as well established. This 
Spinach will stand more heat and drouth 
than any summer greens I know of, and 


Meee 


NIVEN 


all of us should have some of it. The 
tender tips are pinched off for use, and 
two or more come back to take the place 
of the one pinched off. It will last until 
freezing weather. 

Early Cultivations Needed.—Each time 
after a rain I have cultivated my peas, 
cabbage, onions, radishes, spinach, and 
turnips as soon as dry enough in order to 
keep a crust from forming. The garden 
or hand plow with a rotary hoe attach- 
ment did the work beautifully. 


Valuable Book Free 


OW to grow a good vegetable gar- 

den, how to lay out and plant the 
home grounds, the making of hotbeds and 
coldframes, the control of garden insects 
and diseases, and many other timely gar- 
den subjects are fully described in a 
Garden Book published by the American 
Fork and Hoe Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. It is well illustrated and valuable 
to anyone interested in growing vege- 
tables, flowers, and shrubbery about the 
home. A free copy of it may be had by 
writing this company for it. I suggest 
that a copy be secured right away, as it 
will be found quite helpful. 





Poison the Young Ones 
HE illustration below shows a young 
or slug potato bug and a mature one to 





the right. 
does most of the eating. 
keep this in mind when watching or 
spraying for this pest. 


It is the young rascal that 
We need to 


Get in the Garden Contest 


HIS contest which was announced in 

our March 1 issue is going over big. 
Hundreds are joining, but there is plenty 
of room for more. There is no cost attach- 
ed to the membership. The only require- 
ment is to make an honest effort to join me 
in a real effort to grow a worth while year 
round home garden. The prizes are going 
to be worth while too, Our publication 
will give a total of $155 in cash prizes, 
and several Southern seedsmen will give 
seed as prizes, probably to the value of 
$250 to $500. Will tell you more about 
this part of the prizes in April 15 issue. 
Only those who join the club by signing 
one of the coupons will be eligible to 
compete for these prizes. Sign the cou- 
pon and mail it now. 
garden contest the biggest and best thing 
of the kind ever pulled off. 
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The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
Garden Club 


| WANT to join the Garden Club, and promise to do my best to grow a 

worth while year-round garden, not only for my own benefit, but to encour- 
age others and show them that a well cared for home garden is one of the 
most worth while and profitable places on the farm. 
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Let’s make this | 


RED GLOW in the sky...a neighbor’s life- 
time savings wiped out. Then is when you realize 
the necessity for galvanized sheet protection against fire. 


Write and discover how easily 
you can get this full protection 
at little cost when you are out 
beyond the boundaries of the 
fire department. Trade Research 
Division, National Association of 
Flat Rolled Steel Manufacturers, 
511 Terminal Tower Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Grain and corn stored in 
galvanized bins is safe 
from rodentsand is cured 
with minimum shrinkage 
loss. Such bins often pay 
for themselves in a year’s 
time. 





Most of the farmer’s 
yearly profit is banked in 
his barn and silo. Pro- 
tect it from loss by fire 
and lightning with gal- 
vanized sheets properly 
grounded. 


















YOUR PROTECTION 


OUT BEYOND THE BOUNDARIES OF 
THE FIRE DEPARTMENT 


When the flames roar at man’s futile efforts to quench 
them with buckets, this point stands out: galvanized sheets 
never start a fire or feed the flames. Lightning, dread destroyer 
annually of $20,000,000 worth of farm property, is tamed 
by galvanized roofs. Such roofs, properly grounded, are ap- 
proved for lightning protection by the Bureau of Standards, 
United States Department of Agriculture and the National 
Fire Protection Association. 


Firebrands and flying sparks burn themselves out harm- 
lessly on galvanized metal surfaces. Internal fires caused 
by carelessly thrown matches or spontaneous combustion 
are confined and do not spread to adjoining buildings. 


In addition to its fire and lightning protective features, 
galvanized roofing and siding resist the wear and tear 
of the elements and with little care will last a lifetime. 





Write for these free books explaining 
the use and application of galvanized 
roofing and how to ground a galva- 

nized roof against lightning. 





Galvanized roofing pro- 
tects your out-buildings, 
residence and lives of 
your loved ones against 
fire from flying brands 
and sparks and, when 
properly grounded, 
against lightning. 
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PROTECT PROEATS 











Reduce chick losses, raise healthier flocks, 
safe-guard profits....by providing fresh, 
green ranges for your growing birds! 
Build your runs with U. S. POULTRY 
FENCE, the modern, straight-line netting! 
It stretches to wood or steel posts like 
farm fence....requires no top rail, no base- 
board....can be moved and re-stretched 
again and again... .Yet,it costs less erected 
than ordinary netting. 

Made with one-inch or two-inch meshes; 

heights, 12 to 72 inches; galvanized before 

or after weaving. 
Ask your dealer or 
write for FREE minia- 
ture sample roll, men- 
tioning dealer’s name. 


Indiana Steel & Wire 
Company 
Dept.7, Muncie, Indiana 


US. Poultry Fence 


he Netting That Stand 





ae 


pee senda wey 
satisfactory, costs $2.50. 
} FREE. STERLING co. 


ie STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
not. costs nothing. Fine Horsehide 
NR-14, ALTIMORE, MD, 





SELL PANTS — Pays up to $12 


MEN—Easy to sell Tru-Fit Pants to wearer. 
Newest styles, fabrics and lowest prices. a 
Tremendous demand. Commission in advance. 
Experience unnecessary. Your own Pants Free. Day 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Write for Free Sample outfit—a money maker. 
Tru-Fit Pants Co., Dept. 13, 
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THE NATURAL 
NITRATE OF SODA 


See Page 7 














Three Hints From Dan Gray 
By DAN T. 
Arkansas 
HIS is a year for 
barnyard manure : 
homemade 
time, 


GRAY 


Director, Extension Service 

saving all kinds of 
ind making as much 
manure as possible. This is 
too, for cleaning every fence 
corner, cutting back 
brush, and finding all 
possible rich places 
on the farm so that 
poor and worn-out 
lands may be given a 
chance to lie idle, or 
at least be free from 
attempting to pro- 
duce a cash crop. 


Those crops 
should be made 
which are of immediate need to the farm 
home and the farm animals. This is no 
time, again, to expect cotton money to 
buy hay, corn, oats, garden truck, butter, 
milk, meat, and canned goods, for cotton 
money won't be plentiful enough to do 
those things. That’s a certainty. Those 
kinds. of things should be made at home 
—made as cheaply as possible, and re- 
ceive first consideration instead of second 
and third consideration. 

We did not have cheap cotton prices 
last fall at all, as compared to what we 
may expect next fall, if our farmers’ in- 
sist on planting anything near as many 
acres of cotton this year as they did last 
year. As I see it, nothing less than a 20 
to 25 per cent acreage reduction is apt to 
be reflected favorably. in cotton prices 
next fall. 


the 








Guernsey Sales, May 6-7 


S H. Zimmerman, Columbia, was re- 
cently re-elected president of the 
South Carolina Guernsey Cattle Club; 
other officers being N. G. Roosevelt, 
Moncks Corner, first vice-president; G. 
A. Sherrill, Cheraw, second vice-presi- 
dent; C. G. Cushman, Clemson College, 
secretary and treasurer. The annual sale 
of the club will be held on May 6, when 
a selection of some of the best Guernsey 
stock in the state will be offered. A. L. 
James, Darlington, is sales manager. 
The North Carolina Guernsey Breed- 
ers’ Association chose a live wire when 
they elected George Watts Hill president 
for the coming year, along with T. 
H. Anthrim, Greensboro, vice-president, 
and Ruohs Pyron, Elkin, secretary-treas- 
urer. The association’s annual public 
auction of purebred Guernseys will be 
at Mr. Hill’s Quail Roost Farm near 
Durham, on May 7, when a non-profit 
4-H calf club sale will also be held 
under the patronage of Mr. Hill. Mr. 
Hill is financing this club sale and will 
prorate any profits back to the club mem- 
bers who buy the stock. 





Rules for Cheap Corn 


os By T. S. BUIE 
Chief of Agronomy Division, Clemson College 
LANT corn only on soil capable of 
producing at least 25 bushels per 
acre under normal conditions. 

2. Plant varieties known to be adapted 
to your section. 

3. Prepare land thoroughly, 
under all organic matter possible. 

4. Plant at least a small area of early 
corn for summer feed. 

5. Plant in rows 5 to 6 feet apart, and 
space stalks 14 to 22 inches in drill, de- 
pending upon the fertility of the soil, 
with soybeans in the drill or in middles. 

6. Make a light application of com- 
plete fertilizer prior to planting (unless 
the land has been heavily fertilized for 
previous crops) and side-dress with 150 
o 250 pounds of nitrate of soda or 110 
to 150 pounds of sulphate of ammonia 
when the corn is knee-high. 

7. Cultivate shallow and frequently to 
prevent grass and weeds. 

8. Do not pull fodder. 

9. Select seed corn in the field. 


turning 





JAMES C. STONE 


The New Chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board 


The South is gratified that as a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Legge, Mr. James C. Stone, 
a man with much of Mr. Legge’s straight 
shooting courage, has .been named. Mr. 
Stone made a superb record as general 
manager of the Kentucky Burley To- 
bacco Growers’ Coéperative Association, 
and general opinion justifies the con- 
clusion of President Hoover that no other 
member of the Farm Board so well de- 
served a promotion to its chairmanship. 
He has a great task and farmers should 
hold up his hands and encourage him to 
fight as valiantly as his predecessor. 





“Who Killed Alma Brent?” 


ORTY-THREE hundred and twenty 
readers of The Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist sent us letters 
guessing the answer to the above ques- 
tion—an amazing tribute to the popu- 
larity of the story. From children ten 
years of age to an old woman of 93 let- 
ters poured in, and evidently thousands of 
families have found excitement in figur- 
ing out the trend of one of the most baf- 
fling mysteries in recent American liter- 
ature. For this story, never before pub- 
lished either in book, magazine, or news- 
paper, we paid the highest price we have 
ever paid for any work of fiction, the au- 
thor having already won distinction by 
his book One Way Street and other 
stories as well as by his career in Ameri- 
can diplomacy. 
So baffling is the mystery that only 
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‘“Live-at-home” Bulletins for Virginia Farmers 


ELOW is a list of bulletins and circulars which are free to Virginia readers 
and should help them carry out a live-at-home program for 1931 :— 


EXTENSION BULLETINS 


51—Poultry Production. 

54—Ten Lessons on Peanut Production. 

55—Ten Lessons on Soybeans and Cowpeas. 

90—Tobacco Diseases in Virginia and Their 
Control. 

95—Meats. 

96—Making Virginia Tobacco Farms Prof- 
itable. 

99—Corn Production. 

101—Control of Corn Rot Diseases by Ger- 
minator Selection. 

104—Pork Production. 

105—Extension Work in Agriculture 
Home Economics in Virginia. 

109—Market Lamb Production in Virginia. 


and 


In order to get such of the above bulletins and circulars as you wish, all 
you have to do is to put an X-mark opposite the name of those you need most 
(not more than four or five at a time, we should say), fill in the following 
blank, and mail to E. R. Price, Agricultural Editor, 


very plainly, 


AMR oo cae atadbasdepass eeekceewestapaene 


Dear Sir: 
Southern Ruralist, 
X-mark in the above list. 


In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer and 
I will thank you to send me the bulletins I have checked with an 
Yours very truly, 


78 of the 4,320 writers guessed the right 









person as the murderer. The Persons 
who guessed most completely not only 
the murderer but the way the murder 
was done and the motive are the prize 
winners in the following list :— 

First prize, Annabelle Oliver, Taylor 
County, Florida. 

Other prize winners included :— 

Mrs. S. C. Stewart, Wilkes County, N. C, 

Mrs. E. P. Monroe, Erath County, Texas, 

Blanche Sheets, Nelson County, Ky. 

Mrs. .J. W. Redd, Lunenburg County, Va. 

Mrs. B. F. Hendricks, Pickens County, S, ¢. 


Cleo Rogers, Crawford County, Ark. 

Mrs. John Mund, Lunenburg County, Va. 

Birdie Lee Ladd, Bosque County, Texas, 

Mrs. R. T. McCormick, Livingston Par., La, 

Ethel M. Kline, Warren County, Miss. 

It is a remarkable fact that while 961 
men entered the contest and made many 
clever guesses, the prize winners, the 
persons who most clearly saw through the 
whole thing and named all the clues that 
point straight to the guilty one, were all 
women! From which we would judge 
that it is no use for the husbands among 
our subscribers to try to fool the wives! 





Livestock in the Southeast 


HE United States Department of Ag- 

riculture has completed its annual 
livestock survey and the facts disclosed 
showing the trend in the industry are of 
more than usual interest. 

In the territory covered by our Geor- 
gia-Alabama and the Carolinas-Virginia 
editions there was a decline last year of 
some 53,000 head of work stock. But 
where there has been loss of one horse- 
power in the form of work stock, there 
has probably been a gain of two to three 
in the form of mechanical power. 

In cattle the greatest gains were in 
Georgia (2 per cent) and North Carolina 
(5 per cent), the North Carolina gain of 
5 per cent being one of the greatest in 
the nation, That there has been no loss 
of confidence in the dairy cow is made 
evident in the increasing percentage of 
heifers that are being grown out. Here 
the South alone shows a gain. This 
tendency is very definitely in the direction 
of better farming and better living, for the 
Southeastern States have not yet come 
to a point where they anything like sup- 
ply local needs for dairy products. 


There have been very considerable 
gains in numbers of sheep in North Caro- 
lina and Georgia; and in numbers of hogs 
both North Carolina and Georgia have 
held their own or done better. Virginia 
hog numbers are off 10 per cent, due to 
the drouth. 

All in all, “two-armed farming” seems 
to be gaining steadily in the Carolinas 
and Virginia. 


110—Four Major Tobacco Diseases in Vir- 
ginia and Their Control. 

112—Profitable Farming Systems on Dark 
Tobacco Farms. 

113—Dairy Production. 

115—Dairy Profits by Better Feeding. 
EXTENSION CIRCULARS ’ 

E-233—Directions for Control of Blackfire 
and Wildfire Diseases. 

E-253—The Use of Explosives on the Farm. 

E-276—Control the Fly. 

E-239—Rules for Dairymen to Observe in 
Producing Milk for Cheese Making. 

E-254—Quality Cream for Producers to 
Creamery. 


Blacksburg, Va. Write 
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Our Farm Sermon 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 











You Can 


LEARNED recently when in the city 
. Clevelana, of a remarkable incident 
connected with the terrible disaster in the 
Cleveland clinic which we all remember. 

Among the rescu- 
ers who were trying 
to aid in the escape 
of the doomed hun- 
dreds of people was 
a gigantic Negro. He 
secured a ladder and 
raised it toward a 
window behind 
which people were 
calling for help. The 
ladder was a few 
feet too short. This black man in the 
frenzy of the moment, lifted the ladder 
and held it until 12 persons clambered 
down it to safety. He accomplished a 
feat of strength which, in his ordinary 
moments he could never have done. 


199 


There are within us forces which we 
shall never express because we are not 
aroused to their expression. We are un- 
conscious of their possession. 

Not long ago I called in a home where 
a little child had for weeks lain at the 
point of death. For 20 days the mother 
had watched almost day and night at the 
bedside. She was a frail little woman, 
but the other members of the family could 
relieve her for but short intervals before 
they would become drowsy and require 
sleep. She was nerved to great endurance 
by the mother love that enthrailed her. 


19 9 


God has put within us this energy which 
can be called upon in hours of greater 
need. Each person may be better and 
stronger than he is if he only knew it. 

Our minds are capable of better think- 
ing, better knowledge, better mastery of 
life than we are aware of. I passed this 
week the early home of Thomas A. Ed- 
ison. His mind has in it the power of 
great observation. There are a thousand 
other Edisons in the world who will live 
and die with their powers undeveloped and 
unexpressed. Edison has made his mind 
do the tremendous toil which has created 
his great usefulness to humanity. When 
he grew tired, he worked on. We ordi- 
nary mortals stop. That is why we are 
ordinary. 

1717 


Jesus Christ has been the subject of 
many conflicting doctrines. Men have dis- 
agreed in their opinions concerning Him, 
but His life has been the rallying inspira- 
tion point of 20 centuries. In the moral 
and spiritual world He stands supreme. 
He went further into the mysteries that 
make for what we call godly living than 
any other who has lived upon the earth. 

I believe that each one of us has within 
him the power to become more masterful 
through the power of the Master. Why 
should we not have greater victories over 
fear, selfishness, worldliness, sin? There 
1s only one answer. We are contented 
with too small an ideal. In each century 
there are several people whose lives are 
so exemplary that other folks think of 
them as saints. We all have saint stuff in 
us if we will believe it and practice it. 


19779 
The call to all of us is to learn to use 
the power the Almighty has placed inside 
us and pay less heed to outside things. 
In the Orient stands a tower which 
advertises for a fee the chance to see the 
Person who has power to do one either 
the greatest good or the greatest harm. 
One pays his admittance fee, climbs the 
Stairs, and is told to gaze down into a 
deep well. The beholder obediently and 
€xpectantly looks down into the cistern, 
and sees—his own face reflected from a 
mirror placed in the bottom of the well. 


3. W. HOLLAND 


NITROGEN 


is the GROWTH ELEMENT 


As essential to growing crops as sun- 
shine and rain. Be sure your crops get 


plenty of nitrogen. 


NITROGEN 
TMI RMT MM i) 
real money-maker 











F you did not apply plenty of fertilizer 
to your cornat planting time—if you 
were obliged to skimp on nitrogen— 
there’s still time to fertilize the crop 
and increase your yields and profits. 
When the corn is knee-high, side-dress 
with 100 to 150 pounds of Arcadian 
Sulphate of Ammonia. 

Arcadian is rich in nitrogen—the fer- 
tilizer element that makes plants grow. 
The South Carolina Experiment Station 
says, “... the production of corn was 
almost in direct relation tothe amount 
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of nitrogen applied. A rather liberal 
application of this element practically 
doubled the yield.” 

Low cost per unit of nitrogen makes 
Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia an ex- 
ceptionally economical nitrogen side- 
dressing., It is dry and free-running— 
easy to apply—and may be obtained in 
100- or 200-pound moisture-resisting 
bags. 

Ask your fertilizer dealer for Arcadian 
Sulphate of Ammonia. It is an Ameri- 
can product. 
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The Gait Company 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. Norfolk, Va. 
New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Cal, 
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oe ay STEEL WIRE TRAPS. Write for 
our FREE” RAP OFFER and Bargain Catalog. $1 Box 

of our Famous Fish Bait FREE to introduce our traps. 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. 43, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


When horse goes 
lame ... Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


38-year-old Absorbine relieves lame legs 
strained or injured. Old-timers rely on it to 
get soreness from overworked muscles and 
tendons. No lost hair, blisters, or lay-ups. 
Kills infection; aids prompt healing of 
cuts, bruises. Get a bottle and keep it 
handy. All druggists—$2.50. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


180 Pigs 


I want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs— woneere ¢ ont the worms, save feed and get 
less time. To prove it~ 


In Give ' You a $1.00 Package 
of my Hog Fat. Just send me your name and address. 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Rep ths e post man onl 
ers both packages, Th 






















































Checker Board Cake Pan Set 


With Checker Board Cake Recipe 


Use this wonderful Checker Board Cake Pan 
set to make your cakes and your friends and 
neighbors will wonder how you have been able 
to make such dainty, tempting cakes in such 
attractive colors and forms. It’s very simple 
—and we’ll send you a diagram showing you 
just how to do it. 
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Color Combinations 
For All Occasions 








SOO 





The illustration shows but one of the many 
combinations you can use in making your cakes 
~—surprise the folks with a different combination 
on every occasion, Christmas, Thanksgiving, 
patrotic days and many others. Don’t wait— 
send in your order today! 








The Checker Board Cake Pan Set will be sent to you com- 
plete with diagram and recipe, free and postage paid, as a 
reward for sending us $1.00 for one 3 year subscription to this 












The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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A Modern Bathroom in an Old House 


HE winners of the Bathroom Contest in writing 
5 ae their work have told some of the most inter- 

esting stories we have read in a long time. We 
are reproducing here portions of some of these stories, 
believing that many of our readers will receive the 
same inspiration we have felt. Our only regret is that 
there is not space to print many more of these stories 
complete. 


Mrs. Edward Seay,of Sampson County, North Car- 
olina, winner of first prize of $250, writes as follows :— 


“In a house, now about 100 years old, which I in- 
herited from my father, I began housekeeping 17 years 
ago. I have always planned, hoped, and dreamed for 
lights and running water. At times, how- 
ever, I have felt as though this dream would 


Lois P Dowdle, Editor 


in your bath; after which you feel like nothing less 
than a million dollars. Even the boys now have a wild 
scramble to see who gets the first bath. 
“Improvements, conveniences, and beauty help make 
happiness which is an essential thing for the home, and 
it behooves us to put forth our greatest effort to mod- 
ernize and beautify our farm homes in order to make 
the boys satisfied and contented to remain on the farm.” 


Many other homes, as a result of the contest, are 
enjoying for the first time the advantages of a well 
equipped bathroom, and those who did not win~cash 
prizes are nevertheless gainers by reason of the con- 
test. Although some of the contestants had almost 
insuperable obstacles to overcome before their bath- 





end as dreams frequently do; and when I 
awoke, I would find the same old pump on 
the back porch and the water bucket empty in 
the kitchen. Then my first task would be to 
fill all vessels with water, which meant pump, 
pump, pump, then carry, carry, carry. 

“Five years ago, the Tidewater Power 
Company brought their line to our little vil- 
lage (Turkey), and as our farm lies just out 
of the city limits, we could easily have the 
line extended to our place. In a very short 
time our home was illuminated by electricity, 
which was indeed a luxury after the old 
lamps. 


“Now that we had’the power, we realized 
that it was an easy matter to have running 
water if the cash was available. 

“In September, 1929, we purchased an 
electric engine and attached it to the pump on 
the back porch, which furnished us_ with 
water. By this power we then had running 
water on the back porch and in the kitchen. 

“After paying for the engine, installation, 
and other incidentals, we were not in a posi- 
tion, financially, to fit up a bathroom just 
then. However, I felt the first step had been 
taken, and I was determined not to awake 
from my plans and dreams yet. Later, we sold a strip 
of land and I had hopes of using this money: for a 
bathroom. No decision about the matter was reached, 
however, until we read an account of the Bathrooin 
Contest being put on by The Southern Ruralist. Then 
what an inspiration! I felt I must enter this contest 
regardless of any sacrifice that had to be made. 


“In December, 1929, we employed a good carpenter 
to do the work for us. 


“There was a room in our house, 16 feet and 8 
inches long and 8 feet wide, which we had always 
planned to make into a bathroom whenever we had 
running water. 


“A division was made in this room, using 6 feet and 
7 inches length and four feet width for an entrance 
into the bathroom, and 6 feet 7 inches length and 4 
feet width for a linen closet just on the right of the 
entrance. This left 10 feet and 1 inch by 8 feet for 
the bathroom, which gives a room of ample size. 


“After proper measurements were made our next 
idea for consideration was that of cost. Since the room 
is now complete and every cent of the cost has been 
kept in our expense account, I will enumerate the items 
for which the money was spent. The materials, plas- 
tering, and painting was completed at a cost of $25. 
This could not have been possible, however, if we had 
not been able to do some of the work ourselves. 


“This amount, of course, does not include the fix- 
tures, installation, and the plumbing. But as that is 
given on the report, it is not necessary to repeat it 
here. (Mrs. Seay’s report shows that this cost was 
$179.05.—Editor.) 


“How can I say enough in regard to the influence 
of the improved home conditions on the family? Every- 
one knows how growing boys (there are two in my 
family) dread the word ‘water,’ unless it is uttered in 
connection with the ‘swimming hole.’ And when you 
used the phrase, ‘Get ready for your bath,’ it really 
Was no easy task to have to gather up towels, soap, 
cloth, bowl, and water and begin the ordeal; for such 
it proved to be before the job was completed. But 
what a difference now, with a pretty room, all nice 
and cozy, with towels, soap, and clothes conveniently 
located. Just turn the spigot, and the tub is soon full 
of warm water and there is nothing to do but luxuriate 
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THE EVENING MEAL OUT THERE. 


rooms could be installed, they solved their problems 
in various ways and with much ingenuity. 


J 
Let’s Spend Summer on Our Porches 

By JACQUELINE HALL 

One time, when we’s at Auntie’s house 

*’Way in the country—where 

They’s ist but woods, an’ pigs, an’ cows, 

An’ all’s outdoors, an’ air, 

An’ orchard swing, an’ churry tree 

An’ churries in ’em an’ these 

Here red-headed birds steals 

All they please— 

An’ tech ’em if you dare— 

W’y wunst when we wuz there, 

We et out on the porch, 


O ONE has to be told that James Whitcomb Riley 

wrote the above stanza; and no one has to be told 
that he carried into his old age the happy experiences 
of youth and expressed them in verse. 

Many of us can recall delightful suppers on cool 
porches in the summertime, but all too often our 
porches are the wasted space of the house. Many of 
them have been built as an ornament or finishing touch 
and for that reason are not suited for living quarters, 
but almost all homes have at least one porch which 
may be used for summer living. The Greeks used their 
porches not only for living but for teaching school. 

Whether a porch is on the front, side, or back of 
the house, it should be used for summer living; two 
or three porches are ideal, but one will be found a 
great blessing. If we have a front porch and a side 
porch, and a back porch, it will be easy to arrange an 
open air living room, a bedroom, and a dining room; 
if we have only a back or side porch, we can still have 
a living room, a bedroom, and a dining room, all in one. 

I am thinking of one delightful back porch that has 
been used in such a way. It is screened, of course. 
There are doors opening upon it from the kitchen, the 
hall, the back bedroom. Near the kitchen door is a 
table equipped with bowl, pitcher, soap, towel rack, 
mirror, comb, and brush. At the same end of the 
porch is a worktable covered with white oilcloth. There 
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+ Jhe HOME 


THIS WELL SCREENED PORCH SERVES AS AN OUTDOOR LIVING ROOM, OFTEN 
AFTERNOON TEA IS SERVED THERE, AND FREQUENTLY THE FAMILY ENJOYS 





















is always upon it a water bucket, pans, and knives for 
preparing vegetables—and there is a kitchen stool be- 
side the table, so that one may be comfortable while 
work is being done. In the center of the porch is the 
dining table. 


At the other end, next to the back bedroom, is a 
cretonne covered couch which may be used for noonday 
10-minute naps, or a five-minute rest when it may be 
snatched during the day. At night the couch may be 
opened into a double bed and used for sleeping. Oppo- 
site the couch is a rocking chair. with a small table 
near, where magazines, books, and a darning basket are 
placed. Reflector kerosene lamps hung upon the wall 
furnish light.. In this home the small family eat, work, 
sit, and sleep on the porch. 


Another porch, I can see, though it is miles 
away, is used for a dining room only. The 
house is an old one and the boards of the 
porch floor are rather wide and uneven. They 
have been painted a dull terra-cotta and 
marked with black to simulate old tile—and 
a very good representation it is! Again re- 
flector lamps provide the light. .The dining 
table and chairs are painted a dull shade of 
blue that harmonizes with the old reddish- 
brown tile color. 


There is nothing else upon the porch ex- 
cept a blue serving table. A heavy vine of 
honeysuckle and rose climbs over the screen 
at one side. The door of the porch opens 
into a quaint old flower garden with grass 
walks. Summer and winter the mockingbird 
is there and during supper in the summertime 
a whippoorwill comes very near and raises its 
voice above the tinkling of the cowbells in 
the pasture across the road. 


Yesterday I saw two summer porches. 
The front porch of a six-room cottage had 
been screened for a summer living room. It 
was furnished with two folding beds which 
served for couches in the daytime and double 
beds at night. There was a table in the center with a 
large bowl of daffodils upon it. There were porch 
chairs and a grass rug upon the floor. The back porch 
of the same house was partly glassed and _ partly 
screened and used for a summer dining room. In 
winter the screens were replaced by sashes of glass; a 
stove was put up, chairs brought out, and a winter 
living room took the place of the summer dining room. 


Screening with 16-mesh wire is the first requi- 
site for a living porch. The screening should be so 
well done that flies and mosquitoes can find “no ad- 
mittance” whhtever. The walls usually need brushing, 
scrubbing, or painting. The floor will need the same 
treatment after the winter’s exposure. It is necessary 
for the door to be equipped with a good spring and 
latch to make sure a quick and complete closing. If 
the porch is exposed to the sun for a part of the day 
an awning will make it more comfortable. One which 
rolls straight down from the inside or one which ex- 
tends from the outside will meet the requirements; 
however, the latter is preferable. If an awning cannot 
be afforded, the porch can be a success and comfort 
without it. 

Cretonne, chintz, oilcloth, leather and wicker chairs, 
and painted furniture are most appropriate on the 
porch. Furniture which may be washed is especially 
suited to a porch. Chairs and table scrubbed clean, a 
porch freshly scrubbed, need no paint to make them 
attractive. Clean naked wood has a charm of its own. 
One does not have to apologize for an oilcloth table 
cover when used on the porch. It is appropriate there. 


Our best guests may be entertained on the porch. 
They will enjoy our fried chicken more on our bare 
table scrubbed clean, or covered with oilcloth, by the 
light of a reflector lamp, where they feel the night 
breezes and hear the night sounds, more than they 
could possibly enjoy a meal in a stuffy dining room, 
howéver handsome the linen and silver. Our children 
will remember to their old age when they “et out on the 
porch,” and we ourselves will find more comfort and 
pleasure in life by living on our cool, open porches. 
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THE WORLD’S FIRST REAPER 


CyrRuUS HALL 


PU BL TC rES Tt OF 


Steele’s Tavern, Virginia, 1831 A. D. 


M°CORMICK’S INVENTION 

















INTERNATIONAL 


HIS year International Har- 
j ew celebrates the McCormick 
Reaper Centennial, rounding out 
a century of service to both Agri- 
culture and Industry. This year we 
retrace the history of a world-wide 
organization of manufacture, dis- 
tribution,and service, peering back 
through generations to the Virginia 
blacksmith shop where Cyrus Hall 
McCormick created a machine to reap 
vrain and so released men from bondage 
to the soil. 

One Hundred Years—only a handful of 
industrial enterprises in the western world 
can trace a lineage so far! For America is 
young; she has reared herself magnifi- 
cently on a foundation that was incredibly 
primitive in 1831. This forefather of In- 


ternational Harvester concerned himself 


with the first basic need of human exist- 
ence, and therein lay his inevitable renown. 

Before McCormick, the sons of men 
toiled with the reaping hook, the scythe, 


HARVESTER 


COMES TO THE 


Contury-Ma lestone— 





toiled in the ages before. The need of bread 
chained all humanity to the land—the vital 
need of bread held in abeyance the genius 
of the race. Then came the man of vision 
with the most fundamental of inventions 
— McCormick, with his Reaper, a strange 
device with which one man could do the 
work of many men in the harvest fields. 
And with that invention a new magic 


began to stir the pulses of the 
young republic. 

The specter of hunger vanished 
from the land. The frontier of 
civilization moved boldly westward 
into the wilderness. Towns grew 
into cities along the seaboard and 
new towns bloomed upon the plains, 
and men and women, inspired by their 
emancipation, began building the structure 
of American Industry that has amazed the 
world. 

One Hundred Years! A venerable span 
in human affairs, but only the threshold 
to new accomplishments when the torch of 
achievement is passed from man to man 
and from generation to generation. The 
torch kindled by Cyrus Hall McCormick 
at his forge fire in Virginia is held high 
today. The old spirit, grounded in tradi- 
tions of progress and service, is ever re- 
newed. Young blood and new enthusiasms 
in this International Harvester organiza- 
tion pledge themselves to the service of 
modern times and 





and the cradle, pre- 
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Bodies by Fisher for Oldsmobile 


have Comfort...Safety...and Value 


The stylish Bodies by Fisher for the new Oldsmo- 
bile Six provide exceptional strength and durability 
together with an unusual number of luxury features. 


Fisher composite wood-and-steel construction 
constitutes the strongest type of body ever 
devised for a motor car. Staunch frames of tough 
hardwood and strong steel panels—bow-and- 
slat type roof construction—these assure a body 
that will retain its fine appearance and give 
maximum comfort, safety and value throughout 
a long period of use. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION + 
of General Motors 


Division 
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Oldsmobile Bodies by Fisher have comfortable, 
form-fitting cushions built upon an entirely new 
type of springs—the Fisher adjustable driver’s seat 
—the Fisher non-glare, vision-ventilating wind- 
shield—insulation against noise and weather. More- 
over, these new bodies are handsome—roomy— 
beautifully upholstered in rich, long-wearing fabrics. 


You can obtain these Fisher features in Olds- 
mobile’s price field only in the Oldsmobile Six. For 
Oldsmobile is one of the General Motors cars—the 
only cars with Body by Fisher. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Real Comfort for Every Driver 


The Fisher adjustable driver's seat moves (1) forward and back 
through a range of three inches to accommodate the individual 
driver. Easy and convenient adjustment—merely turn the acces- 
sible handle (2). Here is an assurance of genuine comfort. Look 
for it and insist on it in any car you examine. 


W 


Linh MR a, 
Front Pillar and Nen-Glare VV Windshield 


You find (1) a staunch pillar running from sill to roof with one- 
piece steel pillar cover—no possibility of weakness or leaks. The 
non-glare windshield (2) makes night driving safer by eliminating 
dazzling reflections. And (3) complete and instant control of 
ventilation. Examine these exclusive Fisher features. 





QUIN 
Staunch Hardwood Body Frame 


Strong, tough hardwoods, reinforced with metal braces, make up 
the staunch framework of Oldsmobile Bodies by Fisher. This 
construction explains their great strength, resiliency, durability 
quiet and easy-riding comfort. Acquaint yourself fully with this con- 
struction ... insist on getting the value which Fishes bodiesassure. 
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The Chevrolet Coach 


For truly economieal transportation 
—the new Chevrolet Six 





Now, with the new Chevrolet Six it is 


ti 








possible for everybody to drive a qual- 





ity car and enjoy the satisfaction of truly economical 
transportation. The new Chevrolet Six is bigger and 
better in every way; yet it is one of the lowest priced 
cars you can buy. Its gasoline and oil economy is 
unsurpassed, yet it gives you all the smoothness, power 


and speed of a six-cylinder fifty-horsepower motor. And 


with a chassis improved and reinforced throughout — 


longer, stronger frame; more durable clutch; smoother, 
longer-lived transmission; sturdier front axle; more 
rugged cylinder block—the new Chevrolet Six will serve 
with a minimum of upkeep expense. Truly economical 
transportation—and with it the comfort, convenience 
and beauty of roomier, sturdier Fisher Bodies. This is 
what Chevrolet is offering in a quality car priced well 


within the reach of every buyer—a remarkable new 


value that no careful purchaser can afford to disregard. 


NEW CHEVROLET SIX 


It°s wise to choose a Six 


New Low Prices—Roadster, $475; Sport Roadster (with rumble seat), $495; Phaeton, $510; Standard Coupe, $535; Coach, $545; 
Standard Five-Window Coupe, $545; Sport Coupe (with rumble seat), $575; Five-Passenger Coupe, $595; Convertible Cabriolet, $615; 
Standard Sedan, $635; Special Sedan, $650; Landau Phaeton, $650. Special Equipment Extra. Chevrolet Trucks . . . $355 to $695. 


Product of General Motors. All prices f.o. b. Flint, Michigan. Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
' Xl 













Bake this one MONDAY 


Apricot Upside Down Cake 
% recipe Miracle Cake 
(See basic recipe below) 
34 tablespoon butter 


4% Cup sugar 
18 apricot halves, 
canned or fresh 


Melt butter in loaf pan (9 x 5 inches) or in an 8-inch 
iron skillet. Add sugar. Stir until melted. On this ar- 
range apricot halves. Pour cake batter over contents 
of pan. Bake in moderate oven (325° F.): then in- 
crease heat slightly (375° F )and bake 25 minutes 
longer. Cool 5 minutes: then loosen cake from sides 
of pan. Turn upside down on dish with apricots on 
top.Add whippedcream, if desired,and serve atonce. 


_ 








Bake this one WEDNESDAY 
Hot Spiced Cottage Pudding 

% recipe Miracle Cake 
(See basic recipe below) 
214 tablespoons molasses 


‘2 teaspoon cloves 
2 teaspoon nutmeg 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 


Add molasses and spices to cake batter and beat 
well. Turn at once into greased loaf pan (9 x 5 
inches) and store in refrigerator, keeping pan 
closely covered with damp cloth and waxed paper 
until pudding is to be baked. Bake in moderate oven 
(350° F.) 45 minutes. Serve at once with raisin sauce. 
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Bake this one TUESDAY 


Pineapple Torte 


% recipe Miracle Cake 2 egg whites, stiffly beaten 
(See basic recipe below) 4 slices pineapple, diced, 
¥% cup sugar or 1% cups grated 


Turn batter at once into greased 9-inch layer pan. 
Store in refrigerator, keeping pan closely covered 
with damp cloth and waxed paper. When cake is to 
be baked, beat sugar thoroughly into egg whites, 
pile lightly on cake batter, and bake in moderate 
oven (325° F.) 45 minutes. Just before serving, 
cover with diced or grated pineapple, and with 
whipped cream, if desired. 
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Bake this one THURSDAY 
Mocha Cake 


% recipe Miracle Cake 
(See basic recipe below) 
Mocha frosting 


Turn batter at once into greased 9-inch layer pan. 
Store in refrigerator, keeping pan closely covered 
with damp cloth and waxed paper until cake is to 
be baked. Bake in moderate oven (375° F.) for 20 
minutes, or until done. When cold, cut cake into 
halves and put together with Mocha frosting. 


Miracle Cake 


424 cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour 
4% teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 
14 teaspoon salt 


1 cup burter or other shortening 
2 cups sugar 
4 eggs, well beaten 


1% cups milk 
2 teaspoons vanilla 
(All measurements are level) 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and salt, and sift together three times. Cream butter thoroughly, 
add sugar gradually, and cream together until light and fluffy. Add eggs and mix well. Add flour, alternately 
with milk, a small amount ata time. Beat after each addition until smooth. Add vanilla. The batter is now 
ready to divide into four equal parts. With one fourth, make the Apricot Upside Down Cake to be served 
that day. Then turn the remaining batter into three pans as directed in each of the above recipes. Cover each 
pan closely with a damp cloth and waxed paper and store in refrigerator until ready to bake. 


© 1931, Name. 
G. F, CORP. 
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CALUMET 


The Double-Acting Baking Powder 
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That's what Calumet’s 


Double-A ction 


Imacine the convenience! The time- 
saving! In one mixing job, you can 
prepare batter for as much as four 
days’ baking. Each day you bake a 
different dessert and kmow that last or 
first—every one will be a masterpiece! 

Why can you do this with Calumet 
Baking Powder and get such unfail- 
ing perfection? Such delicious, un- 
usually fine results—even after batter 
has stood four days? 


Sure success! Here's why! 


Because Calumet acts twice. It acts 
first in the mixing bowl. But the 
second action waits—it stays in re- 
serve until you put the batter into 
the oven. Then the second action 
begins and continues the leavening. 
Up!...up!...it keeps raising the 
batter and holds it high and light. 
Your cake bakes beautifully — per- 
fectly—even though you may not be 
able to regulate your oven tempera- 
ture with utmost accuracy. 

At the left are four fascinating des- 
serts that use this new baking idea. 
Mix the basic recipe—Miracle Cake. 
Then follow the easy directions. 
Divide the batter equally into four 
pans—bake the first at once—cover 
each of the other three with damp 
cloths and waxed paper—store in 
the refrigerator—bake them as de- 
scribed—one triumph a day! 


Pure! Economical! 


All baking powders are required by 
law to be made of pure, wholesome 
ingredients. But not all are alike in 
their action nor in the amount that 
should be used. And not all will give 
you equally fine results in your bak- 
ing. Calumet is scientifically made 
of exactly the right ingredients, in 
exactly the right proportions to 
produce perfect leavening action — 
Double-Action! 





can do for you 


To-day, get Calumet. Try it. See for 
yourself why Calumet is the largest- 
selling baking powder in the world. 
Remember, use no more than one level 
teaspoon of Calumet to each cup of 
sifted flour. This is the usual Calumet 
proportion and should be followed 
for best results—a splendid economy 
which the perfect efficiency of Calu- 
met’s leavening action makes possi- 
ble! .. . Mail coupon for the new 
Calumet Baking Book—full of delight- 
ful easy recipes. Calumet is a product 
of General Foods Corporation. 


LOOK! LOOK! 
SEE CALUMET’S DOUBLE-ACTION 


1s* ACTION 


2"° ACTION 





Make this test —Sce for yourself 
howCalumet Baking Powder acts twice 
to make your baking better. Put two 
level teaspoons of Calumet into a 
glass, add two teaspoons of water, 
stir rapidly five times and remove the 
spoon. The tiny, fine bubbles will rise 
slowly, half filling the glass. This is 
Calumet’s first action—the action that 
Calumet specially provides to take 
place in the mixing bowl. 

After the mixture has entirely stop- 
ped rising, stand the glass in a pan of 
hot water on the stove. In a moment, 
a second rising will start and con- 
tinue until the mixture reaches the 
top of the glass. This is Calumet’s 
second action—the action thatCalumet 
holds in reserve to take place in the 
heat of your oven. Make this test to- 
day. SeeCalumet’s Double-Action 
which protects your baking from 
failure. 

























FREE! 


MARION JANE PARKER, ¢ /o General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich 


THIS NEW BAKING BOOK 


S.F.F 4-31} 


Please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet Baking Book. 
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Fill in completely—print name and address 
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LIVER, MILK, EGGS, COD LIVER OIL. AND VIOSTEROL 
—THEY HELF TO BUILD SOUND BODIES AND KEEP 
CHILDREN WELL. 


T IS no longer excusable to have knock- 

knees and bowlegs. Our grandmothers 

thought such defects were caused by allow- 
ing the baby to stand on its feet too early. Now 
we know it is the result of a disease known as 
rickets. Thousands of persons have gone 
through life marred by this disease as evi- 
denced by distorted chests, misshapen skulls, 
knock-knees, and bowlegs. 

It is is usually the large bones such as those 
in the arms and legs that are most seriously 
affected, the ends of these bones often becom- 
ing enlarged. In rickets the development of 
the pelvis is frequently arrested and this in 
females often results in hazardous childbirth. 
The teeth are defective and decay readily. 
Such children have flabby muscles, sleep poorly, 
are anaemic, cross, and irritable. Though 
rickets itself does not kill, it so lowers resist- 
ance to contagious diseases that the mortality 
among the group is high. Diminished breath- 
ing capacity caused by poor chest formation 
results in increased susceptibility to bronchitis, 
pneumonia, tuberculosis, and other respiratory 
troubles. 





Fortunately, there is no reason why children 
of this generation should have rickets. Due 
to the triumphs of modern science, the mystery sur- 
rounding the disease for many centuries has been 
solved and the fact has been revealed that it is merely 
a dietary deficiency disease caused by the lack of one 
of the elusive vitamins. This vitamin is called vitamin 
D or the antirachitic vitamin. 


In rickets there is inability on the part of the body 
to store calcium and phosphorus, the bones becoming 
soft and pliable. 


J HAT, then, must be provided in the diet of the 

infant to prevent this condition? There must be 

an adequate supply of the minerals, calcium, and phos- 

phorus, and, equally important, an adequate supply of 

vitamin D. Vitamin D seems to act as a regulator in 
the metabolism of the calcium salts. 

The wise mother begins to prevent rickets in her 
child before birth. She makes sure that her own diet 
contains at least a quart of milk a day to provide the 
calcium and the phosphorus needed by the developing 
embryo. She spends as much time as possible in the 
open air and sunshine, and includes cod liver oil in her 
diet to provide an ample supply of vitamin D. These 
Precautions protect her own bones and teeth as well as 
insure the proper development of her offspring. This 
is of particular importance during the latter months of 
Pregnancy when the embryo is developing very rapidly, 
about two-thirds of the minerals in the bones at birth 
having been laid down during the last two months of 
Pregnancy. 

Milk forms the basis of the baby’s diet. In addition 
to being rich in calcium salts it contains small but ap- 
Preciable quantities of vitamin D. Mother’s milk 
should be given provided the mother is healthy and her 
milk at all suitable for the baby. The breast-fed baby 
stands a far better chance of escaping rickets than the 
one who is artificially fed, the disease occurring 10 
times more frequently in the artificially fed than in 
the breast-fed baby. However, it does sometimes 
occur in the breast-fed infant. 


EITHER mother’s milk nor cow’s milk is rich in 
vitamin D; hence the danger of relying on either 
to furnish an adequate supply of this substance. The 
best known sources of vitamin D are sunshine and cod 
liver oil, 
Beginning at the age of three or four weeks a sun 
bath is advised for baby each day during the spring 
, and summer months. The baby’s body should be ex- 
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posed to the direct rays of the sun, since the ultra- 
violet ray will penetrate neither clothing nor window 


glass. Precautions should be taken against drafts. If 
conditions do not permit of sun baths, then cod liver 
oil may be substituted. 

If for any reason cod liver oil cannot be taken, 
viosterol may be given. In its quest for the elimina- 
tion of rickets, science has discovered that certain oils 
acquire vitamin D potency when they are exposed to 
ultra-violet light. These oils are now on the market 
under the name of viosterol. The physician should be 
consulted as to specific directions for the use of cod 
liver oil, viosterol, and sun baths. 

None of our common ioodstuffs seem to be exceed- 
ingly rich in vitamin D. So far as is known, liver and 
egg yolks are the richest sources. As has already been 
said, milk and cream contain it in smaller quantities. 
Egg yolk is usually added to the baby’s diet about 
the ninth month, supplying vitamin D in addition to 
other vitamins and minerals. Some authorities advise 
the addition of one tablespoon of finely ground liver 
once or twice each week in place of the egg yolk. The 
liver should be slightly cooked and added to the vege- 
table pulp or cereal jelly which has already become a 
part of the diet. 


FYNHE whole problem of feeding the baby to prevent 

rickets is summed up in the following brief paragraph 
from a noted authority: “If pregnant women could re- 
ceive ample well balanced diets, in which green vege- 
tables were abundantly supplied and cow’s milk was 
regularly taken, and they were kept a sufficient part of 
their time in the open air and sunshine, and their in- 
fants were placed in the direct rays of the sun for a 
part of each day and were fed cod liver oil for the 
first three years of life, more could be accomplished 
in regard to the eradication of caries of the teeth than 
in all the other ways put together and rickets would 
be abolished from the face of the earth.” 





Keep the Beds Restful 
TH OW often do you turn your mattress? 

Lovely bedding has always been a joy to the 
housekeeper and deserves proper care. Good beds rep- 
resent a considerable outlay of money and proper care 
will prolong their life. 

Experiments have shown that six hours of sleep 


Feeding the Baby 


’° Prevent Rickets 


on a soft bed equal eight hours on a hard bed. How 
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By? SUSAN J. MATHEWS 
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\ WHAT A HAPPY COMBI- 
GREAT BODY BUILDER 


NATION THIS IS! 













important it is then to have comfortable beds. 
Mattresses should be turned often, both end 
for end and side for side. This keeps the filling 
from getting lumpy and the mattress from de- 
veloping permanent hollows where the hips and 
shoulders rest. In buying a new mattress ask 
for one with ticking handles on the sides; they 
can be turned much more easily. 
It is a good plan always to use a cover over the 
mattress to keep it clean. This may be a pad or merely 
a cover which can be removed and washed. 
Sheets three yards in length, are long enough to 
tuck well under the mattress and then turn back over 
the blankets and keep them clean. 





Home Beautification Led to Home 
Ownership 


By MARGARET FEWELL 
Home Demonstration Agent, York County, S. C. 
eet yiNS the home grounds by a_ tenant 
farmer in York County, S. C., has led to home 
ownership. The farmer’s wife tells the story in 
the following paragraphs :— 


“We were living on a rented farm and it had never 
occurred to me to beautify it in any way. I wasn’t even 
interested in reading articles on it. At one of our club 
meetings, however, Miss Fewell, our home agent, said 
something that gave me food for thought. She was 
giving suggestions to the other members about founda- 
tion plantings, etc., which I felt did not concern me. 

“Finally she said, ‘If you live on a farm that is not 
your own, I beg of you, leave a living memorial in the 
form of a tree when you depart.’ Most of the members 
of the club promised to do this. 


“A few days after hearing the talk on shrubs and 
trees, I noticed how beautifully shaped the native cedars 
were in our pasture and began to wish they were in my 
front yard. I determined then and these to have two 
of them. I had quite a time persuading my husband 
that it was the cedars with the blue berries that caused 
apple rust and not the cone shaped variety. He moved 
the cedars for me and I set out crape myrtle. I was 
rewarded in both cases for they lived and did well. 


“The next year we built native rock posts and put 
up concrete steps. I laid off walks, hid the unsightly 
objects with quick growing vines and plants, and sowed 
grass the following year. I really became attached to 
the place and was very much pleased whenever our 
landowner remarked how I had improved the old place. 
Our attachment grew and when we had the place of- 
fered us very reasonably we just had to buy it. How 
glad I was I had begun three years ago to beautify it, 
and the loving memorial I planted to leave for another 
became My Own Front Yard.” 
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NEW ICELESS REFRIGERATOR 


OPERATES WITHOUT ELECTRICITY 


No outside connection of any kind— 












Food for Your Blood 


A Practical Talk on Keeping Well 





By? MARVIN F. HAYGOOD, M. D. 














































The unrestricted refrigerator ¢ 
here at last. It requires no elec 
tricity or outside connection of a 
kind, and has no moving parts 
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4s needed with this refrigerator. 
Long trips to sources of ice 


Cold and ice Homa 
little kerosene flame 


© MATTER where you live, Superfex, the Unrestricted Refrigerator, 
will bring to you all the benefits of modern “iceless” refrigeration. 
It is the first and only modern refrigerator that is self-contained —no 
outside connection of any kind—no electricity—oil heat supplies its cold. 


Three years’ service has proved the economy, the convenience, and the 
dependability of this marvelous refrigerator. A Superfex gives a whole week 
of constant refrigeration for about as little as the cost of 50 pounds of ice. 


Women marvel at the savings of Superfex. How it keeps left-overs and 
saves cooking time! How fresh it keeps meats and other foods! How 
easy it is to prepare meals that are more varied, appetizing, and 
wholesome! The steps and time it saves! Fewer trips to markets—no 
tiresome trudging to cellar, cave, or other makeshift for food preservation. 


And how the family prizes the delicious frozen 
desserts and ice cubes... available only with 
modern “‘iceless” refrigeration. 


Light It and Leave It 


leave it’ .. . the enclosed burners operate 
a short time and go out automatically. 

Beautifully built of durable sheet steel, heav- 
ily insulated; interior finished in glass-like 
porcelain enamel, easy to keep clean, sani- 









Asmall quantity of kerosene* supplies the cold 
for Superfex...no machinery, nothing to get 
out of order. Each evening just “light it and 




















tary. Choice of sizes. Easy terms if desired. 


Send coupon today for detailed information; 
learn what users say. No obligation. 


* Also made with burners for gas. 
PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


SUPERFEX 


THE OcL burning. REFRIGERATOR 


me PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY SaaaaamIEES 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
Refrigeration Div., 7808-A Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send booklets telling about Superfex Oil-Burning Refrigerators and pleased users. 
(For information on Superfex Oil-Burning Milk Chillers for dairy farms, check here (_] ) 
NAME 
ST. or 8. F, D 
POST OFFICE 
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xi HE River of Life” is what our blood 
stream might aptly be called. Blood 
is the “vital fluid” of the body. If all 
of the arteries, arterioles, veins, venules, 
and capillaries in the 
body of a fully 
grown man were 
placed end to end 
they would reach 
many, many miles. 
Through these the 
life giving fluid 
(blood) is sent out 
to every body cell 
and brought back for 
purification. 

The commerce of all parts of the body 
is conducted upon the bosom of the blood 
stream. The army and navy of the hu- 
man body are housed in our blood vessels 
and upon their shores. Should the enemy, 
usually in the form of bacteria, invade 
the body, the men-of-war are rushed by 
means of the blood stream to the portal 
of entrance and stage a defensive the 
efficiency of which would startle Napo- 
leon, Washington, Lee, and Pershing. 
Thousands of times during our sojourn 
on earth our flesh is exposed to death 
dealing bacteria, and by reason of the 
activity of the protective forces of the 
blood stream we are frequently not per- 
mitted to even know that we have en- 
countered danger. 


These forces are at work day and night. 
They never take time out. 


They use for their own maintenance and 
for body health just what we give them 
in the way of food, water, sunshine, recre- 
ation, and rest. If poisons, such as ex- 
cessive quantities of alcohol, or danger- 
ous, habit forming drugs, are thrown into 
the blood, we inhibit the work of these 
beneficent agencies and often cause their 
untimely death, Consumption of exces- 
sive quantities of non-essential, highly 
seasoned, and stimulating foods exerts a 
deleterious effect upon these friends of 
ours. 

Certain diseases, many of which are 
preventable, destroy in large quantity 
these guardians of our health and life. 
Hookworm, malaria, influenza, scarlet 
fever, syphilis, pneumonia, diphtheria, ty- 
phoid fever, enteritis, and many other in- 
fections exert a malignant influence upon 
the red and white blood cells. 





Dr. M. F. HAYGOOD 


To maintain the components of our 
blood in a state of robust and efficiently 
active health each element must have that 
particular type of food which nature de- 
mands for it. Proteins, fats, carbohy- 
drates, mineral salts, aud water, as well 
as those ill defined but indispensable qual- 
ities known as vitamins, in balanced pro- 
portion, must not be ignored. 


Not only the poor and the less well to 
do are impoverishing their blood streams, 
and at least partially starving their blood 
and body cells, but many persons of am- 
ple means select their food on a very un- 
sound and illogical basis. We are inclined 
to accept our appetites as a criterion of 
our food requirements. A person with 
a “sweet tooth” seems to think he should 
use that tooth all of the time. Those who 
conceive the idea that they don’t like or 
cannot take milk, tomatoes, lettuce, cel- 
ery, and other valuable foods often do 
not put forth any serious effort to train 
their appetites, consequently they suffer 
from the effects of malnutrition. This 
would not be so bad if they would hurry 
up and die and get cut of the way, but 
because they are not weli, are in constant 
pain, are anaemic and weak, they are con- 
tinuously complaining and crowding 
gloom into the lives of others. This is 


possibly not the worst of it, for usually 
by precept and example they are teaching 


‘their children and their grandchildren to 


be fastidious about their diet habits. In 
this way they are perpetuating ill health, 
sorrow, and misery. 

It is difficult to -ealize that anyone pos- 
sessed of a normal mind does not know 
what constitutes a balanced ration. This 
is especially true now that the elements 
of diet are taught in almost every Amer- 
ican school. 


Of course, there are other causes for 
poor blood, flabby muscles, dry hair, soft 
bones, dull eyes, aches and pains, besides 
poor diet. As pointed out above, certain 
diseases often contribute to this condi- 
tion, but even so correct diet is one of the 
most effective means at our command for 
successfully combatting many diseases. 

I long for that day to dawn when there 
will be plenty of milk, butter, and butter- 
milk on every table three times each day, 
and when all members of the family con- 
sume them in liberal quantities; when 
eggs will be eaten daily by all members 
of the family; when either fresh or can- 
ned vegetables and fruits will actually go 
into the stomachs of grandparents, par- 
ents, and children, not less than once in 
every 24 hours; when we will stop wast- 
ing the best and most valuable part of 
our grain, but demand that the whole 
grain be milled. 

To those of you who do not have suffi- 
cient information on the subject of diet 
I take pleasure in referring you to your 
physician, your local board of health, your 
state board of health, and your home 
demonstration agent. 


Finally I would have each remember 
that rich blood, firm muscles, stout bones, 
and a clear mind are more dependent upon 
diet than upon any other single factor. 
The physical and mental health and hap- 
piness of the nation are very largely the 
product of sound dietary habits. 





Climb Down Our Ladder 

Solution to Pitch-Forks: 1, Pitch; 2, 
Fitch; 3, Filch; 4, Filth; 5, Firth; 6, 
Forth; 7, Forts; 8, Forks. 





Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 


SOME MEN SMILE IN 
THE EVENING = SOME MEN 
4 SMILE AT DAWN= BUT WJ 
? THE MAN WORTH WHILE 
iS The MAN WHO CAN 
SMILE WHEN HIS TWo 
j . FRONT TEETH 






















HERE'S ONE SEwT IN’ BY . 
VERNON HARRIS — HEMPSTEAD CO-ARK. s 
ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 

A clever girl 
Is Eloise Dome, 
She paints her lips 
With mercurochrome. 
—Sent in by Marjorie Clary, j 
Covington County, Ala 
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A Bedtime Story 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 











Mother Brown’s Mouse 
NE day, a warm day, Mother Brown 
called Farmer Brown’s Boy to come 
help her find that mouse nest. “We'll 
move everything in this attic,” she de- 
clared. “We'll find that nest if we don’t 
do another thing this day. I simply won't 





So Farmer Brown’s boy began to search in 
that corner of the attic. 


have mice in this house. There, do you 
hear that?” 

Just then there was the sound of tiny 
claws scratching on something. There 
was no doubt about it. That noise couldn’t 
be made by anything else but mice. 
Mother Brown looked at him tri- 
umphantly. 


“What did I tell you?” Mother Brown 


demanded. “Now let’s get busy and find 
that nest.” 
Farmer Brown's Boy grinned but 


he didn’t let his mother see him do 
it. It didn’t sound like mice to him. “I 
know the squeak of a mouse when I hear 
it,” said he to himself, “and no mouse 
ever made a sound like that. There is 
something alive up here, sure enough, but 
it isn’t a mouse. ’ 

“Tt is over behind those boxes or else 
in that old trunk,” said he. 

“I’ve looked there,’ declared Mother 
Brown. “I have had everything out of 
that trunk and there wasn’t a sign of a 
mouse in it. I’ve looked in and around 
all those boxes. I guess the sound just 
seems to come from there. I’ve listened 
and listened, but I never can be quite sure 
just where those noises come from. 
Sounds are like that sometimes.” 

“IT know,” replied Farmer Brown's 
Boy. “The notes of Winsome Bluebird 
are like that. Sometimes they sound as 
if they come from far away, when. all the 
time Winsome is close by. Then again 
they sound near when he isn’t near at all. 
You may have looked over there but I 
am going to look myself.” 

So Farmer Brown’s Boy began to 
search in that corner of the attic, while 


Climb Down Our Ladder 
(| 1 PITCH (( 


2 




































































s FORKS 


(Copyright by Public Ledger) 

Climb down from Pitch to Forks, a 
Tung at a time, changing one letter only 
in each step, without transposing. Maybe 
you can cut a rung or two from our an- 
Swer which is printed elsewhere in this 





___ issue. 


Mother Brown searched in another part. 
There were no noises to guide them. 

“T guess they hear us and are keeping 
quiet,” said Mother Brown. 


Perhaps,” said Farmer Brown’s Boy, 
and went on with his search. 


“Mice are pests,” declared Mother 
Brown as she emptied a box and then 
carefully put everything back. “I be- 
lieve they are the most destructive crea- 
tures in all the Great World. I never 
have any peace of mind while I know 
there is one in the house.” 

Meanwhile Farmer Brown’s Boy had 
reached the farthest corner of the attic on 
that side. Under the eaves stood a large 
can. There was no cover on it. He 
started to pull it out 

“There is nothing in that,” said Mother 
Brown. “A mouse couldn’t get into it if 
he wanted to.” 

“Just the same I am going to have a 
look,” replied Farmer Brown’s Boy, and 
dragged it out to the light. He looked in 
and once more he began to grin. “Here 
is your mouse,” said he. 

He reached in and took out—whom do 
you think? Flitter the Bat. Yes, sir, 
it was Flitter the Bat. 

(Copyright, 1931, by T. W. Burgess) 


Aunt SHet Says 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1931, by Publishers Syndicate) 








“Pa always says he ain’t interested in 
gossip, but he don’t say it until I get 
through tellin’ all the details.” 

“About all Jennie needs to get over 
her ailments is a husband too poor to pay 
regular doctor bills.” 


“Maybe Ellen is dumb; but if there 
wasn’t no dumb women, where would 
widowers with a lot o’ children get their 


second wives?” 
* Ok 


“1 WAS readin’ today about one o’ the 

old Chinese kings that married fre- 
quent, an’ when he found a likely gal he 
had one o’ the female hired help sleep 
with her to find out if she snored. If 
she did, he sent her back to the country 
where folks would think it was just one 
o’ the mules hummin’ itself to sleep. 

“T don’t approve o’ the old heathen’s 
morals, but I can sympathize with him 
when it comes to snorers. 

“The first time I ever heard Pa snore 
I jumped up to pull the window down. 
The only difference between him an’ dis- 
tant thunder was that he done it without 
no lightnin’. 

“Some people like Uncle Joe, is what 
you'd call one-way snorers. They sort o’ 
snarl on the intake an’ just whistle on 
the exhaust. But Pa backfires just as 
loud as the first explosion. The only 
difference is he snores bass comin’ in an’ 
tenor goin’ out. 

“T tried to finger his nose one night 
like ‘you do a flute to see if it wouldn't 
play a tune, but it woke him up. 

“He don’t do it except when his mouth’s 
open. I used to get desperate an’ think: 
o’ puttin’ a piece o’ taffy between his 
teeth an’ then pushin’ his chin up an’ 
lockin’ him for the night, but he learned 
to turn on his side when I jabbed him 
with my elbow an’ now I’ve got so I can 
jab in my sleep an’ tune him out without 
wakin’ up.” 

(Copyright, 1931, by Publishers Syndicate) 
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WEIGHT Increase /” 


Says One of America’s Greatest Children’s Doctors 
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Tus doctor knows children and he 


knows Karo. His advice to mothers is in- 
valuable. 


“Serve plenty of Karo to the kiddies, es- 
pecially underweight children, in milk, on 
cereals, on sliced bread. Watch their weight 
increase!” 

Children, of course, like Karo. It’s de- 
liciously sweet and full of flavor—and it sat- 
isfies their “‘sweet tooth.” 


Why is Karo so good for children? 


There are 120 calories per ounce in Karo. 
This means that Karo is a great energy- 
giving food—containing nearly twice the 
energy value of eggs and lean beef, weight 
for weight. 

And for economy—compare the price of 
Karo per pound, with that of other staple 
foods. 





FREE TO MOTHERS 


“The Food of the Infant and the Growing Child” is a prac- 
tical, helpful booklet written by one of America’s lead- 
ing baby specialists. Mail coupon below for your copy, 
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CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. << fie.” ba 
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heads the list of every 
thrifty shopper 
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xtravagance is out of style. 

days “it’s smart to be thrifty.” 
That is why smart women are shop- 
ping for quality at economical prices— 
in foods, in clothes, in cosmetics. And 
it’s quality they find in Plough’s Favo- 
rite Bouquet Face Powder....yet the 
price is only 25c. 


es, you can pay four or five times 
this price, but the powder you get 
won’t be any finer or purer than 
Plough’s. Buy a box of this powder to- 
day at any toilet goods counter. When 
you get home, smooth it on your face 
...then look into your mirror. Never 
before has your skin looked so lovely, 
so beautiful. Those tiny blemishes are 
gone! Your cheeks are satin-smooth, 
silken-textured, fairly glowing with 
natural beauty and charm. And this 
amazing beauty lasts, for Plough’s 
Favorite Bouquet Face Powder is as 
long-clinging as it is beautifying. 
Follow the example of thousands of 
smart shoppers. Get the most value 
for your money. Don’t be fooled by 
fancy packages and foreign labels. Re- 
member—it’s not the box of “silver 
and gold” that counts—it’s the powder 
you smooth on your face. Plough’s 
Favorite Bouquet Face Powder in the 
square-shape red box is the largest 
selling face powder in the world for 
25c. White, flesh, pink, brunette and 
sun-tan tints. 


Slough 


FAVORITE BOUQUET 


FACE POWDER 


If you prefer a heavier texture powder, choose 
Plough’s ‘Exquisite’? Face Powder in the round 
red box, 50c. If you want a special powder for 
oily skin, choose Plough’s “Incense of Flowers” 
in red oval box, 75c. 
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WEEPING PALM 








THE WONDER OF 
THE WORLD 


Grown from Seed makes a fine 
Showy Window Palm. Needs no f 
petting to succeed, stands dust Aig 
and dry air, lack of sunshine 
does not bother it. VERY OR- 
NAMENTAL withits Elegant 
FAN SHAPED leaves of a dark 
rich leathery m. May be gro 
wn in pots orinthe Open Ground } 

To introduce our cata- 
log, we will GIVE with 
the above, THE Wonder : 2 


SHOO FLY PLANT 
@ae KEEPS FLIES OUT 
_ OF THE HOUSE 


It is said flies will not stay ina 
room where it is grown. Ver 


mysterious, but tests show suc 

to be the case, Blooms (60 days 
from planting), Flowerssum- 
merand winter. We also include 












Out of Miss Dixie’s Bandbox — 


By? 
SALLY 
fostut| CARTER 





Beauty, charm, and loveliness 
Any girl can now possess 


If she looks like, without doubt, 
From a bandbox she’d stepped out! 


Easter-time Beauty for You 


oie world itself keeps Easter, array- 
ing itself in all the freshness and 
beauty of spring. And we love to follow 
suit and deck ourselves in new Easter 
bonnets and Easter frocks and to feel 
ourselves a part of this beauty renewal. 


So quite naturally in springtime we 
ask ourselves how our faces and figures 
are going to go with the new clothes. 
Hadn't we better thin down a bit to wear 
these peplums? Won’t the fresh new- 
ness of our costumes make our faces 
look a bit dull and winter weary? Don’t 
we really need a general spring freshen- 
ing up as much as our house and our 
yards do? 


In grandmother’s day stich spring fresh- 
ening for ourselves would 
have meant “sulphur and mo- 
lasses” or sassafras tea taken 
internally, and  horse-radish 
poultice or buttermilk applied 
externally as a bleach. And 
here’s a secret between you 
and me and the gatepost—you 
can hardly do better by your 
skin and your whole physical 
self than to follow grand- 
mother’s example—sulphur and 
molasses and all! Personally 
I’m so keen about sassafras 
tea that I wouldn’t miss a day having 
some when I can get it. And the 
South’s finest hotel serves it daily in 
spring and its patrons literally “drink it 
up!” And here all the time because it 
grows right in your own woods you were 
turning up your nose at it! 


UT if you simply will have none of 
your sassafras tea, try the juice of 
half a lemon in a glass of water a half 
hour before breakfast. And eat lots and 
lots of greens. If you don’t like them as 
food, take them as medicine. And if in 
spite of greens and sassafras and lemon 
juice, you still feel loggy and drowsy and 
headachy, and a pimple or two keeps ap- 
pearing, this is a fine time to go to your 
family physician for a general checking 
up that everyone should have once a 
year. 

Then begin on the inside and don’t neg- 
lect the outside in your intensive spring 
cleaning. Double or treble the number of 
cleanings you give your skin every day. 
Use a cleansing cream first and then soap 
and water—or vice versa if your skin is 
dry—but cleanse and cleanse and cleanse. 
This helps your skin in its work of 
throwing off impurities and clearing up 
your system. At this season your skin is 
awfully tired of fighting against soot and 
March winds and winter cold, and it is 
apt to just lie down on its job and become 
muddy and dark and rough and even 
pimply, especially if you have been lying 
down on the job of keeping your “ten 
beauty commandments.” 

Now is the time for bleaching your 
skin—right now before the sun gets too 
hot. Many women wait until they freckle 
or tan before using a bleach, But it is 
not nearly so effective then because it 
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makes the skin a bit tender and easier to 
tan again next day. Use a good bleach 
cream—or buttermilk or lemon juice. Use 
a cream exactly according to directions 
on the package. Some good bleaches are 
too strong for sensitive skins and must be 
diluted with cold cream. Some bleaches 
are too strong for any skin, so use only 
one that is recommended by your dealer. 
Use the bleach cream at least three nights 
a week, on your hands and face and neck. 
Wear gloves at night after applying the 
bleach. 


N THE nights between the bleach 

treatments, give your skin a stimu- 
lating massage with a good cold cream 
or tissue cream, putting on an astringent 
afterwards. Witch-hazel is 
good. Use an upward and out- 
e ward motion patting very 
gently around the eyes. 

And that reminds me _ to 
remind you about the eye ex- 
ercises and bath mentioned 
last time. Nothing adds more 
to the appearance of youthful- 
ness than fresh, rested eyes. 
And don’t forget your cat 
naps! They are even better 
spring tonics than sassafras 
and sulphur. 

But for putting a real sparkle in your 
eyes and roses in your cheeks and the 
lightness of spring itself in your step— 
and taking pounds of weight off—there’s 
no spring tonic quite so fine as walking 
in the open, especially if you are a house 
mother more or less tied down. Make 
your walk a family lark for the children 
if they are big enough to be no trouble 
to you—or sneak off by yourself if you 
want a rest from these dearest of burdens. 
Walk in the woods if you can and walk 
freely and fast. You’re bound to be pret- 
tier and younger and fresher for looking 
at the dogwood, the redbud, the yellow 
jasmine, or whatever flowers are bloom- 
ing in your part of the country. For they 
indeed know the secrets of how to be real 
Southern beauties ! 





Child Took Medicine Gladly 


URING a severe illness of my 

friend’s daughter, the child would 
not take the medicine prescribed unless 
forced to do so. In order to obviate this 
difficulty, the neighbors filled a box with 
a number of inexpensive gifts and pre- 
sented it to the child. After each 
dose of medicine the patient was allowed 
to choose and open a package. 


The gifts were a string of beads, col- 
ored crayons, pencil, toy balloon, penny 
doll, handkerchief, pincushion, post cards, 
bank, mirror, face powder, wrist watch, 
and a tiny bottle of perfume. None, of 
course, were expensive, but each was 
something to divert the little girl’s mind. 


Happily and eagerly the medicine hour 
was greeted where fomerly there was 
dread. Ll: PD: 



















HE: That’s great, Mary. Ican move my 
head now without pain. 


SHE: I knew Sloan’s would help. It al. 

ways eases stiff neck for me. 
Stiff muscles tingle with warm, 
healing blood as soon as you pat 
on Sloan’s Liniment. Blood car- 
ries off fatigue poisons that cause 
muscle-lameness. Pain goes. 

Don’t put up with stiff neck 

and sore muscles. Sloan’s Lini- 
ment costs only 35¢. And it 
warms like sunshine. Drives 
out that terrible pain. Get a 
fresh bottle today. 


SLOAN’S Liniment 








Siinbrays Shirt » Crepes, 
New clean goods direct to youata 
saving. Latest assorted Colors, 4 


2 BU 
$379: 
S YARDS EXTRA bi) sastanaive Dep. H-67, N.Y.C. 


INVENTS AIR-BURNING 
FLAT IRON 


Cuts Ironing Time in Half 








Akron Ohio.—An amazing new kind of flat 
iron that cuts ironing time in half and makes 
ironing day delightfully easy, cool and com- 
fortable in any home, has been invented by a 
local man. Official tests have proven this 
new iron cheaper to operate than a gas OF 
electric iron; the laboratory figures showing 
an amazing low cost of only one cent to do 
the average family ironing. It burns 96% aif 
and 4% common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, J. C. Steese, 624 Steese Bldg. 
Akron, Ohio, offers to send one of these irons 
for 30 days’ FREE trial or even to give one 
FREE to the first user in each locality who 
will help him introduce it. Send him your 
name today—also ask him to explain how you 
can get the agency and without experience or 
capital make up to $18 a day. (Advertisement) 


DANDRUFF 


LUCKY TIGER, world’s largest =" 
seller at Druggists, Barbers and Beauty 
. Parlors. Proven Germicide. 
F=A Corrects dandruff and scalp irri- 
tations. Safe for adults and chil 
en. Money-Back Guarantee. 
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cal New Ways for Old 


friends, 


By MARGARET W. BLAIR 


“My faith is all a doubtful thing, 
Wove on a doubtful loom— 

Until there comes each showery spring, 
Acherry tree in bloom; 


#And Christ who died upon a tree 
That death had stricl- n bare, 
Comes beautifully back to me, 
In blossoms everywhere.” 
—David Morton, 


T IS Easter time, one of the most 

heautiful seasons of the year. Spring 
has tripped north again. Nature has 
decked herself in her most enticing shades 
of green, with here and there pink, white, 
yellow, and lavender wild flowers turning 
the countryside into a veritable fairyland. 

In the churches there is a mysterious 
hush. The white lilies tell the Easter 
story. “All winter,” they say, “we slept 
the sleep of the dead. Like Jesus, we have 
risen.” 

No matter what your various denomi- 
nations teach you about Easter, there is 
one meaning for all of us. This is, I 
think ,rebirth—a beginning anew. Every- 
thing is fresh and clean. 

Nature, a book written by the hand of 
God, tells us that we can start all over 
again. We can wipe out all previous rec- 
ords and begin a new page. We can 
make ourselves what we want to be. 

Do you think that is impossible? It 
is not. I know people who have “done 
themselves over.” I wish I could call an 
experience meeting and let certain ones 
tell you ow they changed themselves. 
Since that is impossible, I shall talk for 
them. One boy was very, very jealous. 
He suddenly found that this made him 
and others around him very unhappy. 
He decided to cure himself. It was not 
easy but he conquered. It took determina- 
tion and will power, but he won. 


A certain girl I know was painfully 
timid. She saw that this would ruin her 
life for she kept avoiding people. As a 
cure she determined to make herself meet 
people. She tells me that she still suffers 
from self-consciousness, but no one would 
suspect it, so I would say she is cured. 


One of the most charming people I 
know told me that once she was a shy, 
drab person. Do you remember the little 
ted-headed, freckle-faced boy in Sunday 
school whose teacher asked each member 
of the class what he or she had to be 
thankful for. One little girl was thank- 
ful for blue eyes, another for her curls, 
and so on until it came to this certain 
boy’s turn. “I haven’t anything to be 
thankful for,” he said. “God pretty near 
Tuint me.” Well, God pretty near “ruint” 
this lovely person. Her friends have to 
admit that she has a crooked nose set in 
an ugly complexion. However, she has 
such gracious manners and such a keen 
sense of humor that her good company 
makes us think she is beautiful, and she 
really is in the true sense of the word. 
She decided that she would be the person 
she wanted to be. She became interested 
M people and got so busy making them 
forget themselves that she forgot herself 
and is now one of the most delightful 
People I have ever known. 

Of course you know people who, meas- 
ured for physical beauty, are ugly, but 
Measured for beauty of heart and mind 
are radiantly lovely. 


we can make ourselves what we want 
0 De. 


How ? 


Choose your pattern. Then follow it. 
. Suppose we cut a pattern now. Since 
itis to fit boys and girls we will call it 
the Ideal Person. The Ideal Person is 
clean in body and mind, carefully (though 
hot expensively) dressed, well mannered, 
Itiendly, sincere, unselfish, tolerant, and 
has a fine sense of responsibility. The 
Ideal Person likes to work, and is a 
Workman that needeth not be ashamed.” 
ne Ideal Person likes to play and can 
oo or lose with equal grace. The Ideal 
€tson enjoys the companionship of 
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New introductions for 1931 are creating a sensation. 
More than ever will your garden be filled with delightful 
attractions. 

Choice Dahlias, Gladiolus and Iris, the big Show win- 
ners, other new bulb and plant flowers and 50 finer flowers 
from seed are only a few of the many treats in store for 
you this year. 

-More luscious and good looking strains of all popular 
and worth while vegetable varieties. All are pictured and 
described in Hastings’ Big 1931 Planting Guide, complete 
from cover to cover with interesting and useful planting 
information. Send for your Catalog Now! The Coupon 
Is Handy. 
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Hastings’ Special 
Gladiolus Collection 
20 Bulbs for $1 


Mail The Coupon—Now! 


H. G. 


ATLANTA 
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HASTINGS CO. 


GEORGIA 


One bulb each of the 20 most popular and entirely a s : 
webcast PoP Gentlemen: Kindly send me entirely free, your big 136- 


5 
satisfactory Gladiolus varieties for just $1. The page 1931 Catalog of Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, by return mail. & 
20 are, 1910 Rose, Anna Eberius, Schwaben, P. R.-8-31 & 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Halley, Mrs. Francis King, : 
Peace, Alice Tiplady, America, E. J. Shaylor, Los [SP SR Ba ee tian ae elie ae Da Ee A UE ea, Oe a 
Angeles, Scarlet Princeps, Wilbrinck, Mrs. Dr. =. 
Norton, Herada, Chicago White, Joe Coleman, DN OD oa os os bh es 508 OEM CREA DAREN! SaaS ae : 
Niagara, Le Marechal Foch and Panama. All ° 8 

Lge PR a, Pee Ce EE See PR ri Oo ye States. cine. a 


colors in these glorious varieties for only $1. 









































sie May Order Sevaral Collections [) Enclosed Find $1 for Special Gladiolus Collection. : 
AERMOTOR PRICES REDUCED | rr ee > 
Ieee: $ Women’s Magazines 3 
FF IS not necessary to wait for lower prices if you need a new Mnalel Clink etnas ‘ 
windmill. Aermotor prices have already been reduced. They are | § - i. Chee We. Gite ‘ 
as low as it is possible to make them under existing conditions. | 3 pousehold aces eater Be Pie 
With our large factory and its modern machinery we are able to | 3 Good Stories ........ wikason 1Yr. All for 
furnish the best water-supply equipment at moderate prices. , ne — Yr. ; 
Reduce your expenses by using an Aermotor. There is no power | § azine ............0e0es0e0 1Yr. > 
so cheap as the wind and the Auto-Oiled Aermotor gives you the | 3 "he, Country Home, .;... 3 ¥r. $1 ; 
most economical and most reliable wind power. The Auto-Oiled | § Progressive Farmer and 
Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze, takes care of itself in the | 3 Southern Ruralist .-... 1Yr- , 
severest storms and does a wonderful amount of work in all kinds Women’s Club No. 6033 > 
of weather. It needs oiling only once a year. 3 Fruits & Gardens ....... Yr. SB Se 
5 ae ie Z ‘ > Home Friend ..........--.. 1Yr. y 
The Aermotor is the original completely self-oiling windmill. | Good Stories .............. Yr. 
The gears run in oil and all other moving parts are constantly oiled. } Gontiowennan Grate ..-¢ thay $] 
> 
For further particulars see the nearest Presresave. Tavner. one 1 Yr. 2 
Aermotor dealer or write Women’s Club Dept. , 
4 
AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago | 3?" Quavist, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. $ 























The Ideal Person worships God. 








Branch Houses: Dallas - Des Moines + Kansas City + Minneapolis - Oakland | “soos ’ ° 
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: Use Hammond’s Slug Shot 








on 
y 
for All Chewing Insects ) 


Kills the Bugs Without 
Injury to Plants 


Since 1880, Hammond’s Slug Shot 
has been killing Colorado Potato Bee- 
tle and other chewing insects. It does 
its work quickly and thoroughly, yet 
without injury to the plants. 

Dust Slug Shot on Garden and Cul- 
tivated Field crops, such as Cabbage,’ 
Beans, etc. 

HAMMOND’S THRIP JUICE 
is acontact spray for sucking insects. 
Effective against Potato Aphis, Cab- 
bage Aphis, Red Spider, Thrip and 
Soft Scale. 

HAMMOND’S GRAPE DUST 
for the prevention of mildew, smut 
and other fungus diseases of garden 
and field crops. 


HAMMOND’S COPPER SOLUTION 

A powerful preventive of Rusts, 
Blights, Mildews and other fungus 
diseases. Successfully used for 30 
years. 

Hammond’s Insecticides and Fungi- 
cides are sold everywhere by seeds- 
men. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his name. 


Literature Free. 
HAMMOND’S 
PAINT & SLUG Sr 

* SHOT WORKS fm 2% cS 

( Beacon, New York he 
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Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolute safety as it contains no deadly 

K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, oven-dried 
under the Connable process which insures maxi- 
mum strength. Used by County Agents in most rat- 
killingcampaigns. Money- Guarantee. 

Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill extermina- 
tor. All druggists, 75¢, $1.25, $2.00. Direct if dealer 
cannot supply you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
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KILLS-RATS-ONLY 
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D&£ Scholl's 
Zino-pads 





Put one on— 


the,pain is gone! 


* Walsh GardenTractor 








\ For Gardeners, Florists, Fruitmen, Suburbanites 
s pogn Ss tue Engine-Belt Jobs-W alk & Ride 
5 , SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 


4 AVN wew Improved Models — Catalog Free 


-U : 
SU WALSH TRACTOR CO. 3o87°Fchmmae Av. Ste 





if what you want 
is not advertised-- 


WRITE US! 


If you are in the market for a 
radio, a cook ftove, a wagon, a 
planter, or anything that you do 
not se@ advertised in our columns, 
write us and we will send you 
names of reputable manufacturers. 


a post card will do 








ARDEN WATERING DEVICE 
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Frocks for Commencement 
and Summer Wear 


THOUGHT near the heart of every school girl right now, whether she 

be among the happy ones who will receive diplomas or among the 
younger sisters who will help celebrate the occasion, is that of having a 
pretty dress for commencement. And with materials so beautiful and inex- 
pensive and designs so adorable and simple to make, there is no reason why 
every girl should not have just the frock she wants. 

Number 6980 would be quite lovely made of organdie, either in white 
or pastel shades. And, by the way, shadow printed organdie is a new and 
refreshing version of:this favorite material. It consists of a fine and shad- 
owy-like design on the plain material, so deli- 
cate as to be almost indiscernible. Then em- 
broidered organdie is also new. Both of these 
can be had in all shades and offer a charming 
material. This design would also be lovely made 
of crepe de Chine or net, and for a little after- 
noon or party frock, nothing would be prettier 
than the sheer cotton prints or dotted Swiss. 
The pattern is cut in sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 years. 
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Vea, A fitted waist is join- 
Pr! dn ed to a full flared 
e skirt with shirring at 


the top in design No. 
7154. The short sleeves 
and shaped collar are 
finished with narrow 
ruffles, which may be 
of the same material 
as the dress or of lace. 
This favorite, design 
may be made df crepe 
de Chine, chiffon, voile, 
organdie, or cotton 
prints. Designed in 
sizes 10, 12, 14, and 
16 years. 


Number 7100, with 
its flared skirt trim- 
med at the yoke edge 
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with narrow peplums, and*sleeves to match, 
is another favorite style this season. The 
free edges are picoted. This little dress 
would be quite lovely made of taffeta, or- 
gandie, crepe de Chine, and other summer 
materials. Designed in sizes 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

For the little miss, No. 6841 will be most 
pleasing. The dress hangs straight from the 
shoulders with a flounce set on diagonally below the hips. The sleeve is the 
new flared cap style, cool and comfortable. Cotton prints, dimity, voile, and 
crepe de Chine are suitable materials. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. 
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Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Price 
15 cents each. For other patterns, send for our new Spring Book of 
Fashions containing designs for women, misses, and children. Price 15c. 
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Danger of Infection! 


Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks is 
dependent upon proper care and man- 
agement. Readers are warned to ex. 
ercise every sanitary precaution and 
beware of contaminated drinking wa- 
ter. Baby chicks must have a generous 
supply of pure water. Drinking ves- 
sels, harbour germs and _ ordinary 
drinking water often becomes con- 
taminated and may spread disease 
through your entire flock and cause 
the loss of half or two-thirds your 
hatch before you are aware. Don’t 
wait until you lose half your chicks, 
Take the “stitch in time that saves 
nine.” Remember that in every hatch 
there is the danger of some infected 
chicks—danger of diarrhea in some 
form and other loose bowel and in- 
testinal troubles. Don’t let a few 
chicks infect your entire flock. Give 
Walko Tablets in all drinking water 
for the first two weeks and you won't 
lose one chick where you lost dozens 
before. These letters prove it: 


Mrs. Bradshaw’s Remarkable Success 
in Raising Baby Chicks 
“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. I used to 
lose a great many of the little downy 
fellows from bowel troubles, tried 
many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. As a last resort I sent to 
the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 290, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko Tab- 
lets for use in the drinking water of 
baby chicks. I used two 50c packages, 
raised 300 White Wyandottes and 
never lost one or had one sick after 
using the Tablets and my chickens 
are larger and healthier than ever be- 
fore. I have found this Company 
thoroughly reliable and always get 
the remedy by return mail.”—Mrs. C. 
M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, 
began to die by the dozens. I tried 
different remedies and was about dis- 
couraged with the chicken business. 
Finally I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their 
Walko Tablets to be used in the drink- 
ling water for baby chicks. It’s just 
the only thing to keep the chicks free 
from disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single 
chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 
can see for yourself what a wonder- 
working remedy it is when used in the 
drinking water for baby chicks. So 
you can prove—as thousands have 
proven—that it will reduce your losses 
and double, treble, even quadruple 
your profits. Send 50c for a package 
of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for extra 
large box)—give it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You'll find 
you won’t lose one chick where you 
lost dozens before. It’s a positive fact. 
You run no risk. We guarantee to 
refund your money promptly if you 
don’t find it the greatest little chick 
saver you ever used. The Pioneer 
National Bank, the oldest and strong- 
est bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. 


Walko Tablets are sold by leading 
druggists and poultry supply dealers. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 2 


Waterloo, Iowa. 
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Caticura Ointment 


To soothe and heal burns, cuts, 
rashes and all skin irritatione 
of childhood. 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 20B, Malden, Mass. 








Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 
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Kew Albany Box & Basket Co., Box |06,New Albany.lo& — ; 
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Choose These for Smartness 
and Comfort 


N THIS charming afternoon or dinner frock, No. 7115, the short sleeve 

portions are cut in one with yoke sections that tie at the center of the front, 
ou a waist that blouses slightly above a narrow belt. Flared skirt portions are 
joined to the deep fitted yoke portions in curved outline. Printed chiffon was 
chosen for the frock as shown here, but plain or printed crepe as well as voile 
would be equally as attractive. This is an especially attractive design suitable 
for any dress occasion. Designs in sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. 



































The attractive and comfortable apron frock, 
No. 7152, may be developed in percale, dimity, 
sateen, or gingham. The waist portions are 
lengthened by flared flounce sections. The clos- 
ing is reversible, and the fronts lap below the 
V-neck opening. As shown, printed percale was 
used, finished with bias binding. Designed in 4 
sizes: Small, 34-36; medium, 38-40; large, 42-44; 
and extra large, 46-48 inches bust measure. 


Nothing peps up the long days of spring 
when one can’t keep from yawning and letting 
the mind wander away 
from books quite so 
much as a new wash 
frock made in the gay- 
est of gay prints. This 
very thought was in 
mind when No. 7129 
was designed. It would 
be quite pleasing made 
in cotton or linen print 
with organdy or linen 
for the collar and cuffs, 
or in bright checked 
gingham combined with 
pique. For one’s best 
frock, printed crepe de 
Chine or rayon crepe 
might be used. Design- 
ed in sizes 6, 8, 10, and 
12 years. 























The little miss will ‘feel quite dressed up in 
frock No. 6986, especially if it is made in her 
favorite color of crepe de Chine or taffeta and 
without sleeves and collar. The circular skirt 
IS cut in one with a panel that extends to the 
heck line in the front. The little frock would 
also be pretty in cotton prints or pongee, and if 
one prefers, long sleeves may be added. Designed in sizes 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. 
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Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Price 

cents each. For other patterns, send for our new Spring Book of 
ashions containing designs for women, misses, and children. Price 15c. 





Try Your Skill--Pick the Winner 
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BECOME ELIGIBLE FO NIQUE PRIZE DISTRIBUTION 
10 PRIZES OF $700.00 EACH 


“They’re off!’? Have you ever leaped to your feet at a race, cheering for your favorite—heard the crowd 
shouting ‘‘Come On! Come On!’’ as down the stretch—hoofs thundering—gay colors streaming— nerves a-tingle 
—the horses come with a rush—each rider and horse straining every muscle to flash across the finish line 
FIRST? Have you? If you have, then you’ve known the ‘‘Sport of Kings’’—a thrill you'll never forget. 

Do you think you can PICK THE WINNER in the great race pictured above? If you can, you will have a 
chance to win $700.00 cash. The total ‘‘purse’’ is $7940.00. Think of it! And a share of this purse can be 
yours—$700.00. What an opportunity for you if you can Pick the Winner! Read the instructions below now— 
then see how your luck is. 

Here are a few pointers to follow. All but one stable has entered two horses in this great racing classic. As 
you know, the color and design of the ‘‘silks’’ which a jockey wears identify him as a jockey from a certain race 
horse owner’s stable. Each owner has his own colors and designs which only jockeys from his stable may wear. 
Thus, it is evident, that for every jockey pictured, with one exception, there will be another jockey wearing 
identically the same cap, blouse, sash and trousers. For example, two and nine are twins. But there ig one 
jockey—AND ONLY ONE—whe-is ciressed differently from all the others. He rides for the owner who has but 
one horse entered. x 

This picture was sketched shortly after the race started. When the jockeys had ‘‘brought their horses home’’ 
the lone entry was THE WINNER—FIRST to cross the finish line! Can you find this lone entry—the jockey 
who is different from all the rest? If you can Pick the Winner, by all means send his number on a_ postal card 
or by letter—Today! Then we will tell you how you may win one of the First Prizes. There are ten First Prizes 
to be awarded in this new publicity prize offer—ten new 1931 Chevrolet Sedans or ten prizes of $600.00 each. 
There are many other extra prizes of $100.00 each, too, for being prompt, making the ten first prizes a total of 
$700.00 each. Duplicate prizes will be paid in case of ties. Answers will not be accepted from persons living 
outside U. S. A. or in Chicago. _Just—PICK THE WINNER AND RUSH HIS NUMBER TO 
W. C. DILBERG, Room 414, 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


COP-R-LOY 


. U.S. Pat. Of. 


THE COPPER ALLOYED STEEL 


Plus Added features 


eelins 
FENCE 


First of all—Wheeling overcomes the 
greatest enemy to fence life—rust. This is made possible 
by the use of COP-R-LOY, the Copper Alloyed Steel. And 
—in addition—Wheeling offers you 4 other advantages 
that mean extra years of service and far greater economy. 















—Asan added protection against wear and weather, 
it is armored with a heavy coating of pure zinc. 


by iz: famous Wheeling Hinge Joint provides the 


necessary strength and flexibility. 


factory—pre-tested for your protection. 


—Wheeling Fence is stretched up and tested at the 
4 —In spite of its many superior features Wheelin 





Fence costs no more than ordinary fence—an 
lasts much longer. 

See your Wheeling Fence Dealer today—he has genuine 
fence value for you. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY, Wheeling, West Virginia 
Branches; New York Buffalo | Palladeiphte necneo ‘Kansas on. Louis 











Richmond Chattanooga Minneapolis s Moines Detroit . Ohio 









y For lifetime roofing service, 
Channeldrain Roof ng tm ote Ghenncidisin. 
ae 


7 per Alloyed Steel, and thorough y 
qui BEDULDPis 





of pure zinc. Fire-proof, light- 
ning-proof—offers maximum 
protection against leaks. Costs 
no more than ordinary roofing 
—worth a whole lot more to you 
because Channeldrain pays for 
itself through extra yéars of 


protected with a durable coating 
a trouble-free se: 
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BAKES e 


NESCO offers 


— oePee eooking advantage 
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LON 


ROASTS 


FRIES 6 BOILS 


at lowest cost --NESCO 
for cooking every day | 


No. 650 De Luxe Range—finished in ivory, 
green, and black—five burners—three of 
which are extra large 
under large built-in oven and one open, 


Dubl-Hot—two 


EN a Nesco Kerosene Stove or Range comes into 
your kitchen, your cooking difficulties disappear. 


k Nesco cooks appetizing and neurishing meals—three times 


nproved by Good 
ousekeeping Institute 


kitchen. 








Positive Burner Regula- 
tor—a new feature— 


makesdirect contact with 
utensil. Dubl-Hot burn- 
ers give extra heat. Rock- 
weave 
able and long lasting. 














vesevery degreeofheat. 
esco blue-gas flame 


icks, non-burn- 














in stamps or coin. Write for one. 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


advertising columns. 


Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist,” and will report any unsatisfactory 
transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
udvertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our 
We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee 
cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing; 
because while we admit only those we believe reliable, we cannot guarantee 
either the value of or returns from securities; neither does this guarantee 
cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


advertisments RELIABLE. 





or advertising of 


a day—every day in the year—in a clean, pleasant, restful 


Nesco bakes, roasts, fries, boils—quickly. It is certain 
in action—requires no tedious watching—no wood to chop 
—no heavy fuel to carry—no ashes. 

Nesco is low in price and economical in operation. 

There’s a range or stove to meet every cooking require- 
ment. At your Nesco Co-operating Dealer you will find one 
which just fits your needs. 

Tune in on Nesco Weekly Radio Programs— 
Watch for your Station Announcements 


NESCG 





De Luxe 


KEROSENE STOVES AND RANGES 


Special Get-Acquainted Offer! To show you the sterling quality of our new Royal White Enameled 
Ware, we will gladiy send you a beautiful covered Utility Bowl—of many uses—regular 50c value— for only 2 
National Enameling & Stamping Co., 277 North 12th Street, Mil- 





STANOARO 
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stocks, bonds, and securities, 


The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 



















Take Advantage of 





this FREE Serviee. 
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: Tune in Saturday sie at 7:30 on WPTF, Raleigh, 680 kilocycles; or WMMN, Fairmont, 890 kilo- 
} cycles; or at 7:45, WRVA, Richmond, 1,110 kilocycles, and enjoy W ood’s Farm & Garden program. 
\ 


WOODS SEEDS! 


Wood’s Crop Special, issued 

monthly, brings you current 

prices on all seasonable seeds. 

Also gives helpful suggestions 

as to the best crops to grow. 

Just ask for “Crop Special.” 
No cost to you. 


T. W. Wood & Sons 


men Since 1879) 


80 S. 14th St. Richmond, Va. 


Three Books for Flower Lovers 


Also Two Travel Books and a Texas Novel 


By? MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


ARDENING days are here and have 

brought me three splendid garden- 
ing books from the Macmillan Co. (500. 
Spring St., Atlanta, Ga.). 

Azaleas and Camel- 
lias by Hume ($1.50) 
is the first book writ- 
ten about azaleas for 
plain everyday gar- 
deners such as you 
and I are. I have 
made so many and 
such dismal failures 
with azaleas and have 
tried so hard to grow 
them ever since I 
saw the azalea gardens-in Charleston that 
maybe this book will bring me _ success 
at last. It begins at the beginning and 
tells all about soil, fertilizers, propaga- 
tion, and general care, for the tender 
indoor plants as well as the hardy out- 
door ones, giving lists of the best sorts 
to naturalize. So I shall try again. 








oe 


iin Co 
MRS. PATTERSON 


I am too far north for camellias but 
that part of the book may help many of 
you. The ‘author says you can raise 
camellias from seed, but I think starting 
with the plants would be better, in spite 
of the extra cost, unless 
you are an unusually good 
gardener. 

II 


Garden Pools, Large 
and Small by Ramsay and 
Lawrence ($2.50) will make 
you mortgage your hus- 
band to get money enough 
to build a pool and have 
water lilies, either an hum- 
ble tub pool or a great big 
one with all the gorgeously 
beautiful lilies and water 
plants described in this 
most inspiring book. It 
gives minute directions on 
how to construct pools so that any good 
workman can make one; tells of water 
supply and how to stock the pool with 
goldfish and all sorts of aquatic plants, 
not to mention control of mosquitoes as 
well as winter protection in northern 
climates. The photographs are lovely, as 
they are taken of beautiful gardens and 
you get ideas of landscaping as well as 
pools to fit all sizes of pocketbooks. It 
also gives a chapter to snails, which are 
scavengers, poor things—frogs,  sala- 
manders, and turtles, so you will soon 
have a delightful zoo on your hands to 
entrance your family as well as add joy 
to your own life. It is a lovely, lovely 
book. 

III 


Another book belonging to this same 
Macmillan garden set I can’t make up my 
mind whether to recommend or not is 
How to Grow Roses by Pyle; Macfarland, 
and Stevens, now in its seventeenth edi- 
tion, which gives an idea of its value and 
popularity. Once you buy that volume 
and look at its heavenly colored pictures 
of all the new roses and its photographs 
of porches and pergolas covered with 
roses, you are just naturally going to 
drive your husband into bankruptcy by 
doing everything the book advises—buy 
all the gorgeous new roses it lists. Don’t 
blame me. I have warned you what that 
book will do for you. No human Women 
can resist. So if you get it, too, meet me at 
the county home this fall and we can talk 
roses and won't care what has happened 
to the rest of the family. That book has 
pictures of flower beds, rose gardens, ad- 
vice as to the best ways to root cuttings 
—everything about roses except how to 
pay debts. If you can resist that double 








page of hybrid tea roses in color, you are 








one strong-minded woman and I envy yoy 
IV 


So You're Going to Spain is one of that 
charming series of “So You're Going” 
travel books by Clara Loughlin (Hough. 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston, $4). It is a fine 
combination of the old-time Baedeker 
with all of its accurate information for 
travelers (but no more literary charm 
than a dictionary) and the newest travel 
books by well known authors who bring 
in poetry, art, architecture, and history, 
not to mention the best hotels and for. 
eign money. The books on Italy and 
Hawaii made me want to put out over- 
night to those places. My bank book 
wouldn’t allow it, so I took to reading 
this Spain book as an antidote. You 
naturally can’t go crazy over wanting to 
go to three places equally, so I thought 
possibly if I balanced all three of those 
delectable foreign lands, maybe it would be 
easier to. get to none of them. But Miss 
Clara is the only person who tells you 
where to go for the best sunset views 
and she also tells all the old-time impos- 
sible legends that to me are more illum- 
inating than authenticated history. After 
all it is a mistake to wait to buy a book 
of travels until you do 
travel. Then you have no 
time to read and learn and 


dream. 
vy 
Whether you intend vis- 
iting Italy, have already 


of that enchanting country 
that you continue to read 
everything about it that 
you can lay hands on, I 
recommend Jtaly, Yester- 
day and Today by A, 
Marinoni (Macmillan Co, 
$5). It is superbly illus- 
trated and the work of a 
scholar who knows his subject, loves it, 
and makes you know and love it. You 
understand Mussolini better and his suc- 
cess does not seem so spectacular, so in- 
explicable. And Italy of today is worth 
knowing, if one cared nothing for its 
storied past. Prince Metternich remark- 
ed a century ago that Italy was only a 
geographical expression. Now that poor 
Austria has fallen to that low estate and 
Italy is one of the strong and growing 
powers once more, it is wise to read this 
book in order to grasp its present eco- 
nomic, social, and political organization. 


VI 


Long Bondage (Frederick A _ Stokes 
Co., New York, $2) is by that rather 
young writer from Texas, Donald Jos- 
eph. I congratulate him on an unusw- 
ally#fine piece of work. The theme is 
unusual—the story of the mental bond- 
age of a woman who as a child had all 
thinking done for her by her father; as 
a wife it was done by her husband, and 
until his death and that of her son, she 
lived their lives rather than her own. 
The fault I find with the book (and re- 
member my Texas author is young yet!) 
is. that when his middle-aged heroine 
moves, she does so too quickly. A cable 
announcing the death of a son, even one 
from whom she was estranged, would not 
drive her immediately to Worth’s and 
cause her to-order two new blue gowns 
and a white satin evening one. It simply 
isn’t done, even by a heroine who intends 
to put an end to long bondage and annex 
an old beau. There must of necessity be 
some sort of intermission. But bless 
Donald Joseph—he has done a fine job, 


and may the blue bonnets of Texas be || 


extra blue and flourishing for him! 
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THE NATURAL 
NITRATE OF SODA 


See Page 7 
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ty and protection 

H of Edwards Metal 
a Roofs has been proved on 
ey — thousands of country homes and farm 

buildings for more than 25 years. 

Fire can’t burn them. Lightning can’t harm 

them. Metal Shingles, Tiles or Sheet Roof- 

ings, with improved interlocking joints for 

easy, accurate installation. 

Send us your roof measurements. 











We sell direct to you from We Pay 
factory. Get our prices, FREE 
SAMPLES and Roofing Book | the Freight 


No. 174 


The Edwards Manufacturing Company 
424-474 Butler Street Cincinnati, on 


















to Mexican Bean Beetles, Cucum- 
ber and Blister Beetles, Chicken 
Lice, Cockroaches and other pests. 


Dust with FLUO Che; 


1 pound 
makes 9 pounds of effective insecticide. 
Safer to use than arsenics. 

Highly endorsed by agricultural 
experiment stations. 
Write for booklet. 


Dealers wanted 


Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp., 
Richmond, Va. 

















SEND US YOUR FILMS 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: Developing any size roll 

6 cents; prints 3 cents each. Beautiful 7 inch En- 

SB largement 20 cents. Send for Special Bargain List. 

ROANOKE PHOTO FINISHING COMPANY 
12 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 















Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 


j JE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer and 

Southern Ruralist advertisements RELI- 
ABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering 
8oods the subscriber says, ‘‘I saw your adver- 
tisement in The Progressive Farmer and South- 
ern Ruralist,’’ and will report any unsatisfactory 
transaction to us within thirty days from date 
of order, we will refund cost price of article 
purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
On any one advertiser), if such loss results from 
any fraudulent misrepresentation in our adver- 
brated columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling 
chutes between reliable business houses and 
Der Datrons, however; nor does this guarantee 
a advertising of real estate, because buyers 
me Dersonally investigate land before pur- 
neha ne: or advertising of stocks, bonds, and 
er ities, because while we admit only those we 
ere reliable, we cannot guarantee either the 
pis ie a or the returns from securities; neither 
b 8 this guarantee cover advertisers who have 
ecome bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND 
SOUTHERN RURALIST 





pie heme Memphis 
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What Made Mrs. Mathis a 
Champion Cotton Farmer? 
WE HAVE already referred to the 

fact that Mrs. C. H. Mathis of 
3arnwell County, S. C., who averaged 
1,050 pounds of lint on her five acres, 
beat all the other 
contestants in South 
Carolina’s five-acre 
contest and walked 
off with $750 in 
prizes—a lot of 
money these hard 
times. 

Naturally, there- 
fore, everybody’s in- 
terested in how Mrs. 
Mathis. did it. And 
here’s the story as told by J. C. Harrell of 
Spartanburg County and as approved by 
Mrs. Mathis herself :— 

“Ten years ago this same five-acre plot 
on which Mrs. Mathis made two bales 
to the acre last year was in a rundown 
state, but Mrs. Mathis, possessing initia- 
tive above the average farmer, determin- 
ed on a soil improvement program fea- 
turing vetch, peas, and rye. 

“In the meantime the land became 
heavily infested with nut grass, giving 
considerable trouble and causing poor 
crops. In 1927 only one bale of cotton 
was made on the five acres but with con- 
stant cultivation four bales were made 





MRS. C. H. MATHIS 





the next year. In 1929 her tireless efforts 
toward soil improvement and the destruc- 
tion of nut grass were beginning to have 
effect; result, five bales. i 
the nut grass was entirely destroyed. In 
1930 the five acres responded nobly to 
the ten-year soil rebuilding program of 
Mrs. Mathis by yielding ten bales—5,250 
pounds of lint—and won renown for her 
in the state-wide contest. 

“The first preparation in 1930 was made 
by disking both ways with a double disk 
harrow. Following this, the land was 
broken about five inches deep with a 
two-horse plow. Just before being laid 
off, the field was again disked with a 
double disk harrow. As a final prepara- 
tion, the rows were laid off with a ten- 
inch opener and the fertilizer put down 
with a big asparagus distributor which 
spread it over the ten inch furrow. The 
first application was 1,200 pounds of 
3-10-3 to the acre. The land was finally 
bedded with a 6-inch turnplow. 

“Two weeks later the beds were block- 
ed off and were planted March 31 in 41- 
inch rows with seed from Coker’s Cleve- 
land No. 5, Strain No. 2. In time the 
cotton was chopped, 12 inches in the drill 
and two to three stalks being left to the 
hill. 

“The stand was dressed with 320 
pounds of nitrate of soda per acre as 
follows: 60 pounds when chopped, 175 
pounds June 15, and 85 pounds July 10. 
The last application proved very bene- 
ficial, according to Mrs. Mathis. 

“Boll weevils appeared but Mrs. Mathis 
knew what to do and did it. Liquid 
poison, mixed on a 1-1-1 basis, was ap- 
plied June 10 and 18, followed by three 
dustings with seven pounds of calcium 
arsenate to the acre on July 5, 10, and 


no," 





In answer to an inquiry from The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
as to how she got rid of nut grass, Mrs. 
Mathis wrote us :— 


“T think just extra work is what de- 
stroyed it. The ground was broken in 
the fall. In the spring it was broken 
again and harrowed thoroughly. We 
planted to cotton early and tried to get a 
stand ahead of the nut grass and. then 
kept on working. 

“T also think two very important things 
that added to my general success in the 
cotton contest have been left out by Mr. 
Harrell—first a good foreman, and then 
ideal climatic conditions.” 





| HAVE been reading your paper for 
two years and think it the best paper 
I have ever read, and since the continued 
story, Friday the Thirteenth, has been 
going I can hardly wait after I read the 
last issue until the next comes. It surely 
has been’ interesting—Eva Cutshaw, 





Henderson County, N. C. 


By this time | 
| own home will be your headquarters. 





Try MyWay 


of Making hE aDay 


can do the things you want to do. You 

can make real money and have the things 
you’d like to have. How? Just accept the 
proposition I’m making you right now. You'll 
be your own boss. No six-o’clock whistles. 
No time-clocks. No lay-offs. And you’ll have 
a chance to make $15 and more in a day. 
Think! This new plan of mine—the same one 
I am offering you now—brought Sol. Korenblit, 
of New York, $110 clear cash profit a week— 
Mrs. Eva McCutchen, of Oklahoma, $26.55 the 
first day—Sebastian Fera, of Pa., $49.53 in two 
days. Of course some people make more than 
others. But these big earnings of a few of 
my Representatives show the wonderful pos- 


sibilities. 
YOU CAN DO IT 


My new plan is so simple and easy than any 
man or woman can follow it. You don’t need 
any capital or experience. I explain everything 
so you can start right in making money at 
once. H. L. Lennon, N. Y@ followed my in- 
structions and cleared $39.63 the first day in 7% 
hours. Think of the possibilities! All you do 
is to call on your friends and my established 
customers in your locality and take care of 
their orders for my fast-selling line of Gro- 
ceries and other Household Necessities. Your 
And you 


be you can be free and independent. You 
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FREE FORD 


NOT a contest. I offer 
a brand-new car free to 
producers aS an extra re- 
ward or bonus in addi- 
tion to their large cash 
profits. Mail coupon for 
particulars, 

















can work full time or spare time. This is the 
plan that put nearly two million dollars in the 
pockets of my Representatives last year. And 
now I am offering you a chance to get your 
share of these huge profits. 


SEND NO MONEY 

Just send me your name and Ill give you all 
the facts. It costs nothing to investigate. So 
don’t delay getting started. If you want to be 
your own boss and make $15 a day for pleasant 
work, here’s the opportunity you have been 
waiting for. And I'll give you your own gro- 
ceries at low, wholesale prices. I'll tell you 
about my Free Ford Offer. This is too good 
to miss. Mail the coupon today sure. 


| ALBERT MILLS, Pres., | 

| AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., j 
7569 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

| I’m ready to be my own boss. Tell me about your | 
wonderful new proposition that offers a chance to 

| make $15 in a day—full time or spare time. Also 
explain your Free Ford ee 

| NOME 2. sce scccccccvccvccceccesceseccessesessese | 

| MNUPONG o osc ewe ecniat tccsvepeccons even reene bantu | 

| (C) A. P. Co.’ (Please print or write plainly) "” | 








Ill Save You Half 
Your Fence Mone 
Get My new C 


Before you buy Farm or Poultry Fence, 
Barb Wire, Steel Posts. Gates, oi, Pai 


Poultry Gapoltes. ete. 
yea: sav 


rs. I'l 
& =», Direct from Factory, 
) Freight Paid 
; My new Copper Steel Fencing 
lasts twice as long—saves half, 
your fence costs.Get my new #¥ 
Cut Price Catalog—see for & 
yourself, Write for it today. 
y vim, Brown 
ae *. The Brown'Fence & Wire Co. 
“c-m 83 Dept.5510° Memphis, Tenn 





Buy now. Pay later 


A MONEY MAKER 
Better feed—lower costs—more 
profits. Booklet “Users Own 
Words” written by owners 

roves it. Write for free copy. 
rite your name and check be- 
low items for illustrated folders. 
The Ross Cutter & Silo Co. 
477 Warder St., Springfield, O. 
Established 1850 


Silos ee le-telestteec ae | 
Cutters @ Cribs @ 
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Hog Houses @ Brooder Houses @ 








MILLIONS 
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IN USE 


BETTER 
VALUE 


ORANGE BANNER 
STEEL 
FENCE POSTS 


The only steel post built 









Ask your dealer for this BIGGER 
VALUE GIVING Steel Post 
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like a railroad rail..... 


























American Steel & Wire Company | 
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It will pay 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIAS EDITION, covering North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
m-ny advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address. 
erences, 


Give two good ref- 
preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 





Mail your ad with remittance 15 


State plainly 
what editions you 


SEND CASH WITH ORDER wish te 


Edition— 
Carolinas-Virginias. .. 





Mississippi Valley.... ina Ark., Ww. Tenn. 13e a word $13.00 “ed 
Kentucky -Tennessee. . , Middle and E. Tenn.. 8c a word $7.50 per 

: — Alabama..... i Ala., and Florida. 13c a word $13.00 per 
7. errr 175, 000 Texas and So. Okla........ 10c a word $10.00 per 

ALL FIVE EDITIONS. 1,000,000 Whole Bout... ..cecseses 55¢ a word $50.60 per 








Circulation— ~~ Covered— 
250,000 
> 


Regular Classified— 
, 8. C., Va., West Va 15¢e a word $14.00 


Display yn ag a 


inch 

inch 
inch 
inch 
inch 
inch 






DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 





days 
in advance of publication date. ‘Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Raleigh, N. C. 


Your ad set in larger type is m 
tinctive and attractive. Note rates ‘pe 
——jnch in table. 





Farms for Sale or Rent 


Farms for Sale.—100 to 400 acres. 
want. 20% cash, balance in 20 years. 
man, Moncure, N. €. (For Land Bank.) 


Own a farm in Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington or Oregon. Crop payment or easy terms. 
Free literature; mention state. 7. A 2 ee 18 North- 
ern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, 


Money Making Farm.—117 acres spre ea main 
concrete highway, mile depot, short auto run city; 90 
acres rich tillage, stream, spring water, wood and fruit; 
handsome brick residence, 16 rooms, suitable two fam- 
ilies; cement cellar, running water. Fine 50x110 base- 
ment barn, 3- car garage, house for 40-60 hogs, poultry 
houses, etc.; home and barn alone valued at $11,000, 
but price only $9,500 and for quick sale team, extra 
horse, 17 cattle, hogs. 12 shoats, 600 hens, geese, dogs, 
valuable machinery, hay, corn, wheat, potatoes, etc., 
thrown in. Part cash; picture page 89 free catalog 1, 000 
bargains. Strout Agency, 1422-AH Land Title Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


North Carolina 


For Sale.—Splendid 700 acre farm: cottages. summer 
camp, large orehard. Delightful climate. Thirty dol- 
hers acre; easy terms. Write owner, 428 N. Church St., 
Hendersonville. N. C. ~ 


State what you 
W. Sted- 














Pennsylvania 


Chance to save $6,000 on this exceptional 108 acres 
in rich York County limestone belt; fronts macadam at 
small village, 9 miles city 75,000; high speed trolleys 
edge of farm: all buildings A-1 and attractive; excel- 
lent water, land all cultivated, income over $4,000. 
Sione residence 10 rooms, 45x90 foot basement barn, 
cement stables, drinking fountains, etc. Good value 
at $15,000 but: cut to $9,000 for quick settlement; half 
e»sh. ‘C. E, Moul, Bonded Strout Agent, Hanover Road, 
Spring Grove, Pa. 





Texas , 


Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre. 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 
in Terry, Gaines. and Yoakum counties: good towns 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 
Lubbock, Texas. 





Virginia 
Bargains in farms. Free catalog. 
Chase City, Va. 


Come two Virginia.—We sell the earth; pay your 
railroad fare, furnish free board, show the country at 
our expense. In best section Albemarle County. Cheap- 
est list in Virginia free. Box 4, Scottsville, Va. 


g Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THS PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
eharges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Belt Realty, 























Bulbs 


Chrysanthemums, Columbines, 
Mrs. Robt. Lee Neal, Rt. 7, 


Handsome Dahlias, 
Phlox; 10c each 12, $1. 
Reidsville, 


Gladiolus, laree bulbs: a. $1.10; Dahlias, 15 kinds, 
$1.10; Peonies $1.10; Cannas: 15, Roanoke 
Dahlia Gardens, ie, 5. Roanoke, Va. 


Twenty gorgeous, large flowering Cannas, ten kinds, 
dollar; prepaid. Fifteen beautiful Dahlias, assorted, 
dollar; prepaid. Jordan Nurseries, Baldwyn Park, Calif. 


Large, nice Dahlia bulbs, 12 colors; beautiful, large 
flowering varieties, $1. Cannas, 7 colors, large flower- 
ing varieties: 20, 50c; 50. $1: postage 10c. Ship 
April, May, June. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. J, A, 
MeDonald, Rt. 1, Jackson Springs, N. C. 


Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 


Frostproof plants: $1.50, 1,000; a. W. 
Murray, Claremont, N. C. 














Postpaid. 





Cabbage plants: 20c, 100; 75e, 1,000; 10,000, $5. 
a Plant Co., Irvington, Ala. 

Buchanan’s Cabbage plants: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.50; 
postpaid. Finest grown. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





Cabbage, Collards, Onions and Tomatoes: 500, $1; 
1.000, $1.50; postpaid, W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga. 
Frostproof Early Jersey Catbage plants, $1.25 per 
thousand; delivered. E, K. Campbell, Parkton, N. C. 


Cabbage, Onions, Collards and Tomatoes: 500, . $l; 
1,000, $1.50; postpaid. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewis- 
ton, Ga. 











Plants.—Cabbage, 65c; Porto Rican Potato, Marglobe 
Zemnste plants: $1.50, ‘1,000. Georgia Plant Farm, 
Faxley, Ga. 


Plants.—Write for beautiful catalog of Cabbage, On- 
ion, Fag qn and Pepper plants. Davis Plant 
Co., Tifton, Ga 


6,000 White or Yellow Onion plants, $3. 3,000 Cab- 
bage, $2. Large plants, full count guaranteed. T. C. 
Warren, Carrizo. Springs, Texas. 


Cabbage: $2 per 1,000, prepaid. ‘Tomatoes, Eggplants, 
Peppers (seedlings or transplanted), also Potato plants. 
Carroll A. Carpenter, Hickory, N. C., 


Special Price Plants. —( ‘abbage and Bermuda Onion: 
. 50c; 1,000, T5e; 5,000, $3. Fine waits guaran- 
teed. Mitchell’ Plant "€e., Thomasville, Ga 


Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.50. First of All Tomato 
plants, $1.25. Copenhagen Cabbage plants, $1 per 
thousand. Padgett & Carter, Coffee, 


Pink skin Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000; 
5.000 lots, $1.40. Pepper: $2.25, 1,000. Tomato, $1.25, 
Certified stock. Blarney Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 

Million Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.75 thousand; 
5.000, $8. Leading varieties Tomato plants, $1.50. 
by a And dealer prices, Strickland Plant Co., Mershon, 

a 


























Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Qnion plants, pre- 
paid: 500, 75c; 1,000 Onions $1; 1,000 Cabbage $25. 
action guaranteed. Interstate Plant Co.. 


. i few 


Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 


Frostproof Cabbage plants, postpaid: 250, 50c; 500, 
75e; 1,000, $1.50. Expressed: 10,000, $7.50. Tomato 
plants ready: 100, 50c. Walter Parks, Darien, Ga. 





Millions Early Jersey and Charleston Cabbage plants, 
75c thousand; prompt shipment. Porto Rican Potato 
plants, $1. pee cash with order. Baxley Brokerage Co., 
Baxley, 


Cabbage, Onion plants: 1,000, 50c. Tomato, Potato 
plants: 1,000, $1.75. Millions ready; leading _vari- 
eties. Quick shipment. Bonnie Plant Farm, Union 
Springs, Ala. 


Crystal Wax or Yellow Bermuda Onion plants: 1,000, 
1.25; 6, Sweet Spanish Valencia: 1,000, $1.50: 
Armengol Farm, 








6,000, $7.50; 
Laredo, Texas. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants (Wakefield, ger Re 
charges not prepaid: 500, 40c; 1,000, 60c; 5,0 $2.50. 
Postpaid: 500, 65e; 1,000, $i. ‘J. 'S. aon, Her- 
manville. Miss 


delivered, postpaid. 





Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 


Millions Tomatoes, Cabbage: 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.75; 5,000, $7.50. Bermuda Onions, pencil size: 
500, 65¢; 1,000, $1.10; 6,000, $5.50. ae Pepper, 
Sweet Potato slips: 50, 40c; 500, $2; 1 $3. Pre- 
paid. Weaver Plant Company, Mt. Vicsorat, Texas. 





Flowers 
Chrysanthemums.—20 varieties beautiful, we wwin- 
ning, open grown, strong plants, 8c; 30, $1.8 60, 


$2.90; 100, $4.50. Guaranteed prize winners. ‘Plants 
labeled, cultural directions furnished. All colors 
Vavras California Dahlias, large type; bulbs 25c; 1 doz- 
en, $1.50. Pink perennial Phlox and Golden Glow, 
50e dozen. State inspected. Chapman Floral Garden, 





Edison, Ga. 
Kudzu 


Kudzu _ roots, 310; crowns, $15. 
Rock Hill, 8 


Burr Clover Farms, 





Plants Ready.—Onions: Valencia. Prizetakers, Ber- 
mudas, Wax: 1,000, 60c; 6,000, $3. Tomatoes: Mar- 
globe, Earliana, Stone, Baltimore: 1,000, $1; 10,000, $8. 
Lind, Cotulla, Texas. 


& Ste Cabbage, nion, Tomato plants: $1, 1,000; 

$3.75. Beautiful calendar, price list free. All 

kinds of plants, vegetables and flower seed. Clark Plant 
Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Millions frostproof Cabbage = Pyar: plants, lead- 
ing varieties: 300, 75c; 500, $1; $1.50; poe 
$1.25, 1,000; expressed. Seiietaction” Rianne 
Sankford, Franklin, 


Look!—Frostproof Cabbage plants, standard varieties: 
500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50. Prompt 
shipments; good delivery guaranteed. Farmers Supply 
Company, Franklin, Va. 

















Millions Frostproof Plants.—Cabbage, 75c thousand; 
Bermuda Onions, $1; Tomato, $1.25: Porto Rico Po- 
tato, $1.75. Quick shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage.—Good strong plants: ~ 500, 65c; 
1,000, $1. By express: 5,000, $3; 10,000, $5.50; 25,000 
or more, 50c per thousand. Onions: $1, 1,000, Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, Ga. 


has pre plants, Marglobe, New Stone, Baltimore: 500, 
65c; 1,000, $1. Nancy Hall Potato: 1,000, $1.75. Porto 
Rico Potato: 1,000, $1.50. Pepper and Eggplants: 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1. 75. ‘Hamby Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 





If you wish to grow the best pasture and_ hay plant 
known, write for information. Rock Glen Farm, 1708 
Peachtree Road, Atlanta, Ga. 


Plant Kudzu for permanent pasture and hay. Grows 
through longest drouth. Perfectly hardy.. More nutri- 
tious than alfalfa. Yields more. Needs no lime, fer- 
tilizer or inoculation. Never has to be_ replanted. 
Never a pest. Write for information. Cherokee Farms, 
Monticello, Fla. 








Onions 


pencil size. Crystal Wax, 
Prizetaker: 500, 75c; 
$6; postpaid. Prompt 
Culver Plant 


Onion Plants.—Large, 
White and Yellow Bermudas. 
1,000, $1.25; 3,000, $3.25; 6,000 
shipment. "Satisfaction ' guaranteed. 
Farms, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 





Potatoes 

Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.50 per thousand; April 
and May delivery. Lightsey Plant Farm, Bristol, G 

Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, government 
spected, $1.50 thousand. M. N. Ridley, Graham, Ga. 

Government inspected Porto Rican — plants, 
$1.50 per thousand, f.o.b. Broxton, Ga. B. R. Leggett. 

Million certified Porto Rican plants; $1.50 per 1,000; 
5,000 up, $1.35 per 1,000; f.o.b. Baxley, Ga. Hilton 
Plant Co. 


















Pink re Porto Rico eae hes 1,000, $1.65; 





racic $7.5 10,000, $14; 20,006 27. Bunch Porto 
Rice "G00. Pepper: 1,000. Tomato: $1.25, 
1,000, “Certified stock, Walker Plant Farm, Baxley, 
Georgia. 





Cabbage Onion plants, leading varieties: 500, 75c; 
1 000, $1.25. Tomato plants: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Government inspected Porto 
Rico Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000. Allen-Griffith Plant 
Co., Calvary, Ga. 


eee Bermuda Onions, Beets, Lettuce: 100, 40c; 
1,000, $1.60; prepaid. Tomatoes, Sweet Peppers, Egg- 
plants: 100, 60c; 1,000, $2.75; prepaid. Leading varie- 
ties. Write for quantity prices. Bullock’s Plant Farm, 
White ‘Springs, Fla. 


Buy c.o.d. frostproof, fine, large, healthy plants. 
Cabbage, leading varieties: Bermuda and Prizetaker 
Onion: 60c¢ per 1,000. Write for prices on Tomato, 
Pepper, Eggplant and other plants. Reliable Plant 
F arm, Valdosta, Ga. 


High | grade Tomato, . Cabbage plants, “hundred 4 per “cent 
good. Leading varieties Cabbage ready: 300, 75c: 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1.50; prepaid. Express: $1, 1,000: 10,000, 
$7. 50. Varieties Tomato, prices, mailed. J. T. Coun- 

‘ill & Sons, Franklin, Va. 


Five Million Fine Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Early 
Charleston, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen: 300, 75c; 
500, ; 1,000, $1.75; prepaid. 10,000, $10; expressed 
collec First class plants guaranteed ‘or money back, 
J. P. Councill Company, Franklin, Va. 

















Jer: 














Frostproof Cabbage plants, large open field grown, 


true to name. Copenhagen and all leading varieties: 
$1, 1,000. Bermuda (feet plants, $1; Tomato, $1.25; 
Porto Rico Potato, $1.75; Ruby King Pepper: 50c, 100, 


or $4, 1,000. Quitman. Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Porto Rican Potato plants: Si-18. 1,000; 5,000, $7.50. 
Onion plants: T5c, 1,000. Cabbage plants, leading 
varieties: 75c, 1,000. Tomato plants: Marglobe, Bonny 
Best, Baltimore: $1, 1,000. Ruby King Pepper plants: 
$1.75, 1,000. Prompt shipment. Sims Potato Plant 
Co., Pembroke, Ga. 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato and Marglobe Tomato 
plants, April, May, June deliveries: 500, $1: 1,000, 

15; 5 5 Wakefields and 
Flat Dutch Cabbage, so Onion and ae plants 
ready. 500, 50c; 1,000, 75c; 3,000, $1.80; 5,000, $2.50. 
First class plants, count Ky prompt shipments guar- 
anteed, American Plant Co., Alma, Ga, 


Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants.—Our winter 
grown plants are more hardy than tender spring grown 
plants, Satisfaction guaranteed, Send no money, pay 
postman. Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Succession, 
Copenhagen; Bermuda and Prizetaker Onion, 500, 60c; 
1 000, $1; 3,000, $2.25. Potato and Tomato plant cata- 
log free. | Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga, 














Millions Porto Rico Potato and Marglobe Tomato 
plants. April, May, — deliveries: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 
over 5,000 at $1.50 per 1,000. Jersey, Charleston Wake- 
fields, Flat Dutch Cabbage, Collards and Bermuda On- 
ion plants ready. 500, 50c; 1,000, 75¢; 3,000, $1.80; 
5.000, $2.50. Good plants, count and prompt ship- 
ments guaranteed. B. J. Head, Alma, Ga, 


Crystal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rican 
and Nancy Hall Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000; 5,000 or 
more, $1.50. 

Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.65 per 1,000; 5,000 up: 
$1.40, 1,000; f.o.b., cash with order Kimbrel Plant 
Co., Baxley, Ga. 

Certified red ‘and yellow “Porto Rican Potato. plants: 
$1.50, 1,000; 5,000, $7; -b. $2 postpaid. John B. 
Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 











Millions certified Potato plants, any kind: $1.75, 
1,000; 5,000 up: $1.50, 1,000. Shipping April 15. 
Turner Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Nursery Stock 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock, 
Best varieties. Prices right. lesmen wanted. Con- 
=! Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord, Ga. 


idded_Papershell Stuarts, 8 foot beauties; 5 trees 5 trees $5: 
mK ene $10; 20 trees $15. Lower prices larger orders, 
All f.o.b. Lena, 8. C. Settlement with order. T. 0, 
Lawton, Box 926. Greenville. S. C. ° 


Strawberry Plants, Peach and Apple Trees.—Grown 
on new land; healthy, vigorous, well rooted; all lead- 
ing commercial varieties. Beautiful Roses, Ornament- 
als, Shrubbery. Spring catalog free. Bountiful Ridge 
Nurseries, Box D, Princess Anne, Marylan: 


Seeds 


WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult _to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black ony seeds and therefore there 
may be substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan 
without any attempt to defraud, our advertising 
guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We believe 
all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in our 
columns are honest and responsible, but we are not 
liable for losses due to substitution of Black Ebony 
Soybeans for Otootans. 























Beans 
Soybeans, Velvets. Peas. Siler. Summertown, Ga, 


Mammoth Brown Soybeans. E. L. Reed, Hertford, 
North Carolina. 


Mammoth a. $1.60 bushel. Earle | Campen, 
Beaufort, N. 


Tokios, ses bushel. 
North Carolina. 

Want to purchase Velvet Bean seed. 
nowski, Johns Island, N. C. 

90 Day Velvet Beans, $2.75 bushel; Osceolas, $2.25. 
United Farmers, Brunson, 8. .C. 

Forty bushels of Otootans, iy Sie $3.75 per bushel. 
Pamlico Farm, Scranton, N. 

Mung Beans: bushel 7: —s 2. Virginia Soybeans, 
bushel $2. Mosher Seed Co., Schell City, Mo. : 

For Sile.—All varieties Soybeans. Write for prices 
now. Winstead-Smith Co.. Ransomville, N, C 














Perrion Harris, . Ransomyille, 





John F, Sos- 














Soybeans.—Mammoth Yellow. Herman, $1.50 ‘bushel 
Cash with order. Geo. Austin, South Creek, N. C. 

Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, $1.60; Browns, $1.50. 
Terms cash. Eastern Cotton Oil Company, Hertford, 
North Carolina. 


NEW CROP SOYBEANS 
Mammoth Yellow, $1.75; Mammoth Brown, 
$1.65. Cowpeas, mixed, $2.40 per bushel. 
Send check today for immediate shipment. 

SAPONA MILLS, INC., Sanford, N A 8 











PORTO RICO SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


Certified and pure, and plenty of them. 
$1.50 per 1,000. 


THOMSON SEED FARMS, LLOYD, FLA. 


Certified Nancy Hall ‘ice plants, $2 
Packed in boxes; prepaid. Lots of 5,000, 








25 thousand. 
5. Order 











filled day received. Malcolm Duke, Dresde n, enn, 
Porto Rico Potato plants for sale. $1.: 5 per 1,000, 
fo.b, Government inspected; April, 3 June de- 





livery; cash with order. J. Batten, Winokur, + Ga. 





Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, April delivery ; 
good strong plants, prompt shipments guaranteed. $1.75 
thousand; five thousand lots, $7.50. J. J. Boatright, 
Rockingham, Ga. 











Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, government in- 
spected, $1.50 thousand; five thousand, $1.40; ten. thou- 
sand. or more, $1.25 thousand, Satisfaction guaranteed, 
G. A. Carter, Rockingham, Ga. 





Millions of Improved purple skin Porto Rican Potato 
slips at $1.75 per thousand, or $1.50 in five thousand 
or more, for April and May shipment. Reference, any 
Methodist minister. Mrs. C. R. Williams, Alma, Ga. 





Strawberries 


Strawberry Plants.—Certified Tmptored Klondyke and 
Missionary, $3 per 1,000; Aroma, $3.50 per 1,000. Large 
orders solicited. W. H. Nichols, Bald y Tana Ark. 





suy Strawberry plants from ‘Tennessee’s original 
plant growers. Special quotations to associatoins and 
wholesalers. Also Fruit Trees. Illustrated price list. 
Chattanooga, Nurseries, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Tomatoes 


Tomato Plants.—Stone and Redrock, 85c thousand; 
500. 55c. True Plant Co.. Florala, Ala. 





Tomato plants; large, stalky. Grown from certified 
seed; disease free. Marglobe, Bonny Best, Baltimore: 
$1, 1,000; 10,000 up, 90c. Prompt delivery. Pembroke 
Plant Co., _ Pembroke, i 


Marglobe, June Pink, thee varieties sopato oleate, 
now ready. 100, 50c; 300, $1; 1,000, $2.5 prepaid. 
Plants bundled, jabeled, roots mossed, oe ‘shipment. 
Write D, J. Harrison, Blackshear, Ga. 





Fine Frostproof Plants Ready.—All open field grown, 
well rooted, selected 50 to bunch, mixed orders labeled 
separate, good delivery guaranteed. Cabbage: 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Copenhagen, Plat 
Duteh, postpaid: 100, 30c; 
$1.50; express, 65c thousand; 10,000,, $6. 
muda, Silverskin, Prizetaker, postpaid; 
60c; 500, 85¢; 1,000, $1.30; 3,000, $3; express: 10,000, 
$6. Tomato, Pepper, Cauliflower and Eggplants soon. 
Write for prices. E. A. Godwin, Lenox, Ga, 





Schroer’s Better Plants.—Cabbage, Collard, Beet and 
oe prepaid: 100, 40c; 250, 70c; 500, 90c; 1,000, 
$1.50. Collect, 75c per 1,000. Early Snowball Cauli- 
flower, prepaid: 100, 75¢; 250, $1.25; 500, $2.25; 1,000, 
$4. Collect, $3 per 1,000. Green sprouting "Ttalian 
Broccoli, a from imported seed, prepaid: 100, 60c; 
250, $1.25; 500, $2; 1,000, $3.50. Collect, = 50 per 
1,000. Tomato ready Boy, Marglobe, Bonny Bi est, pre- 
paid: 100, 75¢; 200, $1.25; 500, $2; 1,000, $3. Collect : 
1,000, $2.50. Ruby Giant’ and Black Beauty 1 Eespiants, 
prepaid: 50, 50c; 100, 75c; 250, $1.5) 50; 

,000, $4.50. Collect, $4 per 100. wilt oe lower 
prices on April plants. te or patoes on Potato 
plants and Canna bulbs, lant Farms, Val- 
slosta, Ga. 


on 
w 


Nursery Stock 


Prices_choice Pecan and Satsuma trees greatly re- 
duced. You can afford to plant. Write Harlan Farms 
Nursery, Inc., Lockhart, Ala. 


WE HAVE THEM— 
YOU MAY WANT SOME 
Any collection below for $1.00, postpaid; six 
Collections for $5.00, CASH WITH ORDER. 
ORDER BY NUMBER, PLEASE 
No. 1—50 choice Gladioli bulbs 
No. 3— 8 choice named Dahlias 
No. 4—6 fine shrubs—flowering 
No. 5— 6 choice Grape Vines 
No. 6—50 2 year old Asparagus plants 
No. 8&— 4 Boxwoods; nice plants 
No. 10— 3 choice Peonies—white, pink, red 
Send for Bargain List NOW 





ATLANTIC NURSERY CO. 
D. W. Porn Batts Box 14, Doolin: Md. 





For Sale.—All varieties of Soybeans: carlots or less. 
Get our prices before you buy. Hardy & Newsom, 
Ins., LaGrange, N. C 





New crop, recleaned. Mammoth Browns, $1 pt i= 
moth Yellows, $1.75 bushel; in good bags, f.0.b. her 
Cash with order, J. C. Muse & Company, C ash Corner, 
North Carolina. 











Seed Velvet Beans, Peas, “Soybeans, “Peanuts, Chu- 
fas, Corn, Cane Cotton Seed, etc. All varieties. large 
or small lots. Write for prices. H. M. Franklin & 
Co.. Tennille, Ga. 





Soybeans.—Subject immediz ite acceptance and unsold, 
offer: Otootans, $3.90; Biloxis Mammoth Yel- 
lows, $1.75; Laredos, $3.25; Niathe s. $3. Recleaned. 
Orangeburg. Send check. Shuler & Smoak, Orange- 
burg, S. C 








Cane 


Suchanan’s Cane Seed for Fodder.—Amber, $2.50 @ 
hundred: Orange, $2.60; Red Top. $3.25; mixed, $2.50; 
Texas Seeded, $4.75. Catalogue free. Buchanan's, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Corn 


New crop White Shelled Corn, $1.05; 
Olin Salley, Salley, 8. C. 

Certified Cocke’s Prolific Corn, 
Blair, Raleigh, N. C. 

Golden Dent seed corn, $2 per bushel. 
Farm, Ringgold, Va. 

Jarvis Golden Dent Corn, $2.50 bushel. 
Farm, Windsor, -~ 


delivered. 





2.25 bushel. EB. ¢. 





—— 
Claiborne 





Laurel Ridge 





—E_ 
Buchanan’s Seed Corn.—Finest grown. Write for 
prices, Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. Tenn. 


Latham’s Double seed corn; field selected, hand a erad- 
ed, nubbed and shelled, $2.50 bushel. KR. R. Gardner, 
Dudley, N. C. 

Selected seed corn from Latham’s Two-Ear, $2.50 
bushel. Yielded in drouth, 60 bushels per acre. W. D. 
Dickinson, Burkoville, -¥ ya. 








— 


‘LATHAM’S DOUBLE” 
corn made a wonderful showing in 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Virginia, 1930, in the face of serious drouth 
conditions. 





Secure seed from originator 
who is more interested in records than 
sales. ONLY FIELD SELECTED seed 
sold. Price $3.75 bushel. Seed from spe- 
cial seed plat and registered, $4.25 bu. 
F. P. LATHAM, Belhaven, N. C. 


Truckers’ Favorite, the South’s best early corn; spe 
cially selected, hand shelled. 10 pounds 90c; postpaid 
Zeb Lynch, Mebane, N. C. 

Bigg’s Corn; field selected, $2 bushel. Yield. ~ 1930, 
104 bushels acre. Shoaf’s Prolific, $2; drouth farmense 
aa 50. Perfect seed. W. W. Rogers, Woodsdale, 











tified Seed Corn. Sout thern Beauty, bushel lot 
aso: 5 bushels, $2; 25 bushels, Fie re 100 bushels, 
a 505 du ,000 bushels, $1.30, 8. ‘coper, Farme’ 
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Classified Ads 








Corn 
Bigg’s Two-Eared; field selected, certified; second 
ize Atlantic Coast Line contest, 1930. bushels 
2 acre. Bushel $3; peck $1. R. V. Knight, Tarboro, 
North | C arolina. ssf se bed 
Field ‘selected. carefully prepared Mosby’s Prolific; 
Jong white grain. Also Jarvis Golden. Peck 90c; 
pushel $3. Larger quantities write. Guarantee satis- 

faction A, Kimrey, Mebane, Cc 

eel —— : et cisgetenmmicianie 

Cotton 


Registered ecg he nie 3oll cotton seed. R. V. 
Knight, Tarboro, N. fae Say 
Certified Mexican B ig ‘Boll c cotton: seed, ee 25 bushel, 
John F. Long, Elmwood, N. 
~ Certified C oker’s Cleveland 884-2 cotton seed. 
write W. F. Woodruff, Nashville, N. C. 
Pure Piedmont Cleveland graded seed; 
5c bushel. R. C. Temples, Hartwell, Ga. 
Pure lange ry grown Half and Half cotton seed, 46% 
to 48% lint; 50, 100 pounds, A. M. Jones, Lexing- 
ton, 4 Tenn. PACTS a eS 
Wannamaker- Cleveland Big Boll 
cleaned and graded; special low price. 
Mountville. S. C. 


Certified 884, 





Prices, 





world record; 





cotton seed, re- 
J. M. Simmons, 





Sivertsen, 





Baby Chicks 


Giant Light Brahmas.—wapy chicks, extraordinary 
quality; large; excellent markings; record — Cata- 
logue. Giant Brahma Farms, Grampian, Pa 

















Grass 
Buchanan’s Sudan will produce more hay on rich 
land than any hay seed. $8.50 a hundred. Catalogue 
free, Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 
Kudzu 
Kudzu Seed.—Free bulletin and sample. Eugene 
Ashcraft, Monroe, _N. cc. 
Lespedeza 
Common Lespedeza: $12, 100. Kobe, etc. Lamberts, 
Darlington, Ala. 
Quality Korean Lespedeza seed reasonable. Lex 
Marsh, Charlotte, N. C. 
Korean Lespedeza seed; free from dodder; 27¢ per 
pound; one bushel and up, 25c per pound. BR. I. 
Greenlee, Marion, N. C 





3uchanan’s Recleaned Le spede za.—Free of Johnson, 








Regal-Dorcas White Wyandotte chicks, $14 a hun- 
dred. 258 egg record Ledger-North American Contest. 
Catalogue. Keiser’s White Acres, Grampian, Pa. 





Start Them Right.—Feed them C-V pate Sea Start- 





ing, Growing and a. Mash. C-V Field Seed. The 
Carter-Venable Co., Inc., 1001 East Canal St., Rich- 
mond. Va. 

Keiser’s Brown Leghorn chicks, $12 a _ hundred. 
Golden Buff Orpington chicks, $14 a hundred. Extra- 
ordinary matings. Catalogue. F. Keiser, Grampian, 
Pennsylvania. 





FAMOUS KWALITEED 
Virginia State Certified Baby Chicks 


High Quality Chicks from carefully selest- 
ed purebred and blood tested breeders. 





nut and coco grass. Gettin irce. Write for prices. Leghorns, Rock and Red G teed 
‘atalogue free, Buchi Memphi 25 Te a = 2 a marencee 
Catalogue free suchanan’s, emphis, Tenn. 100% live delivery. Write for Anniversary 
Korean Lespedeza, 25c pound. Sow 20 pottnds acre ffer. 

during April. Mung Beans, 16e pound. Ask for prices 

on Soybeans, Cowpeas and other Field Seeds. Stanly ee HATCHERY, INC, 
Hardware Company, Albemarle, N. C. Box 458C, arrisonburg, Va. 

Baby Chicks.—High quality, from flocks blood tested 


Oats 


Buchanan’s Seed Oats.—Free from Johnson, coco and 





_ onda 
Ungraded cotton seed: 
Blue Ribbon, 


Strain 2, Cleveland cotton seed; 91% nut grass. Appler, pee 60c: Burt 58c; Fulghum 65c; 
germination; $3.50 per 100 pound bag, f.o.b. Autryville, Red Rust Proof 60c. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, 
N.C. H Memphis, Tenn. 

Mexican Big Boll, Coker’s 5, 
$1 per bushel; all purebred. Mrs. Wad- Peas 
Cc. Mixed Peas, $2 bushel. D. F. Moore, Fairfax, S. C. 


dell, Manchester, N. 





State certified Coker’s eight i babes strain 2, 
cotton seed; also Mexican Big Boll, one dollar per 
bushel. H. H. Weeks Seed Store, Rocky Mount, N. C. 





Rhyne’s Cook Wilt Resistant has ied eight years at 
the Alabama Experiment Station. $1.50 bushel; quan- 
tities cheaper. Rhyne Bros., Benton, Ala., and Plains, 
Georgia. 





COTTON SEED, GERMINATION 
88% TO 96% 

SALE: Certified Coker’s 884-2, $1.25 
Certified Carolina Foster, $1.50 
per bushel; Coker’s Block 30 Wilt Resist- 
ant, $1.50 per bushel. First year from 
breeder. 100 bushel lots, 25c per bushel less. 

Ready for immediate shipment. 


H. WEIL & BROS., GOLDSBORO, N. C. 


Heavy Fruiter.—Three bales an acre; earliest cotton; 
40 bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; wonderful cot- 
ton. Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., 
Lavonia, Ga. 

Certified and pedigreed Mexican Big Boll cotton, 
hundred bushel lots, seventy-five cents. Write for cata- 
jog. Woodleaf Certified Seed Association, Woodleaf, 
North Carolina. 


KEGMAS DELINTED COTTON SEED 


STATE CERTIFIED MANN’S LONE 
STAR OR NEW GREER 


Disinfected, recleaned and graded. These 
are best staple varieties. Plant 5 to 7 
pounds per acre with corn plate and save 
chopping. Germinates 2 to 4 days earlier 
and you avoid cotton diseases carried on 
fuzzy seed. PLANT YOUR CERTIFIED 
SEED BLOCK FOR FIFTY CENTS PER 
ACRE. 9 cents per pound in 50 and 100 
pound bags; 5 pounds $1, by parcel post. 
Enclose check with order. 

KEMGAS COTTON SEED DELINTING 
COMPANY, Iowa Park, Texas 


Coker’s Cleveland 5, Strain 2; Coker’s Foster, Strain 
4; one year from seed breeder, ginned at my own gin 
and graded, $1 per bushel. H. F. Hardy, La Grange, 
North Carolina. 


FOR 
per bushel; 

















North Carolina certified Mexican Big Boll and Coker 
Cleveland 884 cotton seed; earliest varieties; at 80 
cents bushel. Ginned ae ‘Yecleaned on farm. Maple- 
ton Farms, Speed, N. | 





PIEDMONT PEDIGREED 
CLEVELAND BIG BOLL 


Has world record of 30 bales on 10 acres and 

1,709 pounds lint on one acre; has been a 

constant winner in 5 acre contest and at 
Experiment Stations. 


IT WILL WIN FOR YOU IN 
INCREASED YIELDS 

A few bushels now will grow a patch that 
you'll be proud for your neighbors to see 
and supply you with the best of seed for 
your whole crop next year. 

40 bolls selected from different stalks, 50 
from select stalks, or 60 average make 
pound. 40% lint, 1 inch staple, earliest cot- 
ton, easy picked and on account of strength 
and evenness of staple always commands 
a premium. 

Prices reduced over 25% to match these 
hard times. 

1 to 9 bushels, $2.00 per bushel]; 10 to 50, 
$1.75; 50 to 100, $1.65; 100 or more, $1.50. 


Catalog giving full description sent on 
Tequest. 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Manager 
Commerce, Ga. 


es 





Cook Cotion.—Register 
yields Me better_ staple, 
ment stations, 
the be ~~ 

labam: 


number 588. Get higher 
Stands high at all experi- 
Eighteen years seed selection. Plant 
$1.25 bushel. Robert E. Hudson, Auburn, 








Certified, carefully selected and recleaned Mexican 


nor cotton seed from North Carolina Experiment 

2b “4 8 finest strains, grown on my farm. Shipped in 

31 b el bags, $1.25 per bushel; 10 bushels or more, 
ushel, Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. C. 


toetinen Type Big Boll.—South’s outstanding variety, 
oi price for highest yielding pedigreed cotton seed. 
‘mek: PH alee at eee pelees: Fig oe 00 pogad 

ton f.0 <\ rk., or Atlanta a 
Write Lee Wilson & Co., Wilson, Ark. 


Ae Seed. hey privately ginned Coker-Cleve- 
Carolin Strain 2; Coker Super Seven, strain 5; Coker 
‘a ane Foster; Coker’s 884, strain 2; Dixie Triumph; 
it i two years removed from breeder, at $1.10, Or- 

urg. New bags. Send check, Quick shipment. 








Shuler & Smoak, » Orangeb 











four years. Barred Rocks, White Rocks, White Leg- 
horns. Write for circular. Fauquier Hatcheries (Vir- 
ginia State Certified), Marshall, Va. 

Helm’s state accredited pe postpaid, c.o.d. Leg- 
horns, heavy assorted, $8.50 Rocks, Reds, Minorcas, 
Anconas, $9.45; Wyandottes, Orpingtons, $10.50; assort- 
ed, $6.95. Helm’s Hatchery, Paducah, Ky. 





Blood tested, state certified, exhibition and produc- 
tion Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks, Tompkins’ Rhode 





Choice Mixed Peas, $1.85 per bushel. Pure varieties, Island Reds, Tancred Leghorns. Chicks, $16 hundred. 
$2 per bushel. Lightsey Bros., Brunson Cc Petersburg Farm Hatchery, Petersburg, Va. 

For Sale.—White and Cream Sugar Crondaks, Cow- Baby Chicks.—4,000 every Tuesday. Reds, Barred 
peas, Cane seed. F. H. Vernon, Box 1606, Birming- Rocks, $10; White Wyandottes, $11; White Leghorns, 
ham, Ala. $9 hundred. Free range stock; 100 per cent live de- 





2% bushel bags, $1.85 


Sound new crop Mixed Peas, 
Order from this ad. 


bushel. Irons, $1.95. Send cash. 
Olin Salley, Salley, S. C. 
Whippoorwill Era Peas, $1.85 
Brabhams $2.35: Irons $2.15. Osceola Vel- 
Otootans $3.50. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, 





Select Clay, 
bushel. 


or New 








Cowpeas.—Subject immediate acceptance and unsold, 
offer recleaned Mixed Clays, $1.75; Clays, $1.90; Brab- 
hams, $2.35; Whippoorwills, $2.25. Orangeburg. Send 
check. Shuler & & Smoak, Orangeburg, S. C. 





Potatoes 


Red Porto Rico seed and eating potatoes, 
W. Winberry, Newport, N. C. 


Porto Rico; disease treated; grown from 
bushel. Earle Campen, Beaufort, N.C. 


rto vine grown, eo 
per hundredweight. D. W. Keel. Alliance, N. 


Pure kiln dried Porto Rico seed sweets, T5e ——t 


$1 bushel. 





vine; 60c 


“Pure Porto Rico seed potatoes, 

















livery, prepaid. Catawba Creamery, Hickory, N. C. 


Big husky chicks. Guaranteed to live. Only 54c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Low prices. Superior certified. State 
accredited. 200-300 egg strains. Write for free cata- 
logue. Superior Hatchery, Box S-3. Windsor, Mo. 


BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 
Our lith Year rigid improving, blood test- 











ing our breeders. Past State Poultry 
Breeders’ Show we won 87 prizes. Have 
won at every show shown at. Our fine 


Special Pen chicks reduced. Rhode ogy 
Reds, Barred Rocks: $12.50, 100; $60.00, 
Buff Orpingtons, White Rocks: $13.50, 100 
Black Giants: $15.00, 100. White Leghorns 
(Barron’s direct blood): $11.50, 100; $55.00, 
500. Lots 25 upward, add 2c additional per 
chick. Orders filled same day received. 
C. O. D. if desired. Postage guaranteed. 
100% alive delivery guarantee. 

CAPITAL POULTRY FARMS 





(297 R) 3i 


Cornish 
— Cornish game eggs, $2.70 for a*. Blood tested. 
Mrs. J. S. Plaxico, Rt. 1, Sharon, Cc, 





Jersey Black Ginute 




















Jersey Black Giants, blood tested. Eggs: 36, $2.25. 
Francis Whiting, Olmstead, Ky. 

Jersey Black Giant hatching ggs: 15, $1.35; per 
hundred, $7; prepaid. C. G. Tunstall, Willow Springs, 
North Carolina, 

Best strain Jersey Black Giant hatching eggs for 
sale; $2 per setting; $12 per hundred. Tar Heel Poul- 
try Yards, South Mills, N. C. 

Jersey Black Giants, extra quality, $12.50. Stock 
direct from Marcy New blood this season, Ship 
c.o.d., Tuesdays 100% live delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Graves Hatchery, Pageland, 
South Carolina. 





Jersey White Giants 


Genuine White Giants, Black Giants, Buff Minorcas. 








Chicks, eggs. The Thomas Farms, _ Pleasanton, | Kas. 
Leghorns 
srown | Leghorn hatching eggs. Forest Stewart, 
Clover, 8S. C. mn Wf aes 
ENGLISH WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


200 egg flock average is what you can ex- 
pect from these 5 and 6 pound hens. Trap- 
nest records high as 102 eggs in 120 winter 
days. Special mating eggs average 27 oz. 
dozen. Blood tested 5 consecutive years, 
State accredited, white diarrhea free. Guar- 
anteed to live. Write for lowest price ever 





quoted. 
CHAMPION POULTRY FARM 
Champion, N. 
Purebred Black Leghorn eggs: $1 per owen: ~ $2.50 
for 3 dozen. Stacy Page, Godwin, 
Everlay Single Comb Dark = pager eggs, 
including prize — $1.50 per 15. D. H. Reel, 


Iron Station, N. 


DENSMORE ; oO. P. WHITE LEGHORN 
CHICKS—Official records up to 300 eggs. 
One customer reports average of 211% eggs 
on flock of 375 pullets. Virginia State Cer- 
tified. Blood tested 3 consecutive years, 
Write for catalog which shows our Official 
Records and compare customers’ profits. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Quality consider- 
ed, will match our prices with any and 
save you money. DENSMORE POULTRY 
FARM, Box 267A, Roanoke, Va. 


Write for our great reduced prices on our famous 307 
egg blood, guaranteed to live White Leghorn baby 
chicks. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


Plymouth Rocks 


Anything you want in dark Barred Rocks. 
Stewart, Clover, S. C. 


gs Rock eggs, 
100 eS -¢: Crawley, 











Forest 





Holterman strain: $1.50, 15; $5, 
Fafmville. Va 


Aristocrats, direct from Holterman. 
able. H. H. | Amos, Guinea Mills, Vz 





Eggs reason- 























f.o.b., cash with order. D. C. McCotter, Cash Corner, : 
North Carolina. Columbia, Ss. C. 
Ss . Free brooders with Mother Bush’s blood tested win- 
agrain ter eggbred chicks, Lowest spring Delces. 7c up. a 
. varieties. mmediate shipments, prepaid. pecia 
doa: Sein, Me mente ee. oe FE guarantee. Catalog free. Bush’s Poultry Farms, Clin- 
an’s, Memphis, Tenn. ton, Mo. 
OP Free brooder and feed with our Trail’s End purebred, 
Tomato tested, culled, inspected and guaranteed to live chicks. 
White Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and broiler chicks. Write 
For Sale.—Fresh Marglobe Tomato seed; special for our low prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordons- 
price. C. G. Langrehr, Delmar, Del. ville. Va. 7 
Baby Chicks.—Strong, vigorous, purebred Reds, 
Watermelons and Cantaloupes Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, | Silver | Laced | Wyandottes, 
White and Brown Leghorns. ll $10 per hundred; lle 
Absolutely pure, selected, undiseased Stone Mountain nik = hed , ice 
Watermelon, genuine Rockyford Cantaloupe, 75c pound. Mou Ea a Rocky Mount Hatchery, Rocky 
Postpaid. Clyde Maddox, Buford, Ga. _ 
Tancred White Leghorn baby chicks, $9 per hundred. 
Watermelons.—Our Frierson’s Early Market, the sixty Rocks and Reds, $10 per hundred. Large breed broil- 
day melon. Produced ripe melons sixty days from ers, $9; small breed broilers, . Send only $1 per 
planting. Tested by W. C. Vail, county agent, Mobile, hundred deposit, balance c.o.d. Ww averly Poultry Farm, 
Ala. Finest quality. Seed plant two hundred hills, $1; Gordonsville. Va. 
postpaid, Free literature and prices larger lots on 
request. Haas Seed Farms, Inc., Oak Grove, Ala. Baby chicks from standard B. W. D. tested flocks. 
ee Talani Heds. geazved basyoe ee Wyandottes, 
s Single Comb White Leghorns. 0% safe arrival guar- 
Miscellaneous Seed anteed. Price list mailed on request . Pee Dee Hatch- 
varieties Peas and Laredo Beans. Write cry, Hartsville, 8. C. 


Most all 
Cc. D. Plyler, 


Velvet Beans, 
termelon seed. 


Misenheimer, N. 





Cowpeas, Chufas and Wa- 


Chester, Ga. 
Write us for pric pice 
Ga. 


Soybeans, 
Jack Burch, 


Cowpeas, Soybeans and Peanuts. 











list. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, 

Hardy Alfalfa seed, $7.00; Grimm Alfalfa, Fa 
White Sweet Clover, $3.50. lover, $13. sike, 
$12. All 60 pound bushel. Return seed if not > 
fled. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 

” Poultry ‘and Eggs 
C-V Feeds Are Sure.—Don’t experiment. Feed C-V 


Buttermilk, Starting, Growing and Laying Mashes. 
C-V high grade Field Seed. The Carter-Venable Co., 
Inc., 1001 East Canal St., Richmond, Va. 


Baby Chicks 


Continental Hatchery, 





Rocks, Leghorns, 8c. 
York, Pa 
South’s best Leghorn chicks, 
8. C. 


The 
Clover Farms, Rock Hill, 


Chicks. .—English Leghorns “and Barred Rocks Rocks. A 
for catalogue. Hess Poultry Farm, Mt. Clinton, Va. 


Extra quality chicks, $7 per 100 and up. Three 
weeks old chicks, pullets. 


Hege’s Hatchery, Lexington, 
North Carolina. 


Reds, 





7c to 10c, Burr 


Ask 








Assorted, all breeds, 
Atz’s Hatcheries, 


Chicks.—Strong 
$7. Seconds, 
Milltown; Ind. 


Big, Husky 
Leghorns, $8 
North Carolina. 


Chicks.—Certified _ Barred Roc ks, “Rhode ‘Island. Reds, 
Buff Rocks, 13c, White Leghorns 10c. Baker’s Hatch- 
ery, Spencer, N. C. 

Chicks.—Virginia state certified. All breeds now 
available. Write for price list to opeanens Hatcheries, 
Inc., 2702 Hull St., Richmond, Va 


STATE BLOOD TESTED CHICKS—White 
and Barred Rocks, Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff Orpingtons, White Leghorns. 
BUNCH POULTRY FARM & HATCH- 
ERY, Statesville, N. C. 

Mathis Certified Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Heavy 


layers. Leading breeds, $5 hundred up. Catalog free. 
Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


American ADOONAE.——-seCOrs layers; extra large; ex- 


and vigorous. 
no cripples, $5 per 100. 
“White 
Shiloh, 


"Chicks.—Barred 
hundred, Red 


Rocks, Reds, 
Star Hatchery, 




















Quality Chicks.—Rocks, 9c; Reds, 8%c; White Leg- 
horns, 8%c; heavy mixed, i Purebred stock. bred 
for high egg production. Postage paid. Live delivery 
guaranteed. Order today. Meyerhoeffer Farm Hatch- 
ery, North River, Va. 


GEYER’S HI-GRADE CHICKS 
Fine, husky, liveable baby chicks—the 
kind that “LAY AND PAY” 





Holterman Aristocrat Barred Rock eggs: 15, $1.25; 
100, $7; prepaid. B. W. Smith, Rt. 3, Virgilina, Vw. 


Eggs from Parks’ Barred Rocks, Record of Perform- 
ance and pedigreed stock direct. Blood tested. $2 per 








16; $8 per 100. Permit B-31. Holly Hill Farm, Bum- 
pass, Va. 
Extra quality, both light and dark Ringlet Barred 


hatching, $2.50 per 15. Also breeding 
prices on request. J, Frank Hampton, 


Rock eggs for 
males for sale, 
Linville, N. C. 


Rhode Island Reds 


Single Comb Island tig $1.50 per 15. 
McDade, Hillsboro, N. 

“Big Indian’”’ hatching eggs: 15, $2, $5 up. From state 
certified flocks; exhibition strain; both combs. 25 pul- 





John C. 








lets, $2.50 each; A-1l layers. Mohawk Farms, Buck- 
ingham, Va. 
Rich, Dark Red Mahogany Piumage.—Single Comb 


Rhode Island Red baby chicks, from the famous Tomp- 
kins strain. Get a real quality flock, hatched from 
big brown egg type heavy winter layers. Strong, vig- 





orous, healthy chicks, guaranteed to live. Beautiful 
color plate catalog free. Farm Service, Rt. F42, 
Tyrone, Pa. 
Wyandottes 
White Wyandotte eggs, cockerels: Martin’s best. 


Circular free. John E. Shepherd, Rt. 4, Burlington, 


























25 50 100 500 North Carolina. 
S. C. White Leghorns. * 4 $5.00 $9.00 $42.50 
S.C. ASGONGB: ss css046 5.00 9.00 42.50 Pheasants 
Reds, Barred Rocks ... ~ 5.50 10.00 47.50 Thousands Pheasant eggs. E. R. Meadows, Luray, 
Wh. Wyan., Bf. Orps. 3.25 6.00 11.00 52.50 Tennessee. 
Heavy Assorted ....... 2.75 5.00 9.00 42.50 Ringneck Pheasant eggs, $25 per 100. Write Norman 
pri t’d Odds and Ends 350 4.50 8.00 37.50 Morrow, Gastonia, N. C. 
RMS—$1.00 deposited with each order for 
3 “ . English Pheasant eggs, $3 per dozen. Mrs. C. R. 
100 chicks or less, balance C. O. D. if re- Coleman, Snell, Va 
quested. 100% live delivery. aca osc samiias eet 
GEYER’S HATCHERY "Peafowl 
1702 Foster Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. Peafowl wanted. John Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
Large English type White Leghorn baby chicks, parent For beautiful Peafowls, write Broadhurst Farm. 
stock imported from England, $10 per hundred. Also Greenville, N.C. 
Rocks and Reds, $11 per hundred. Large breed broilers, 
$9 per hundred, $1 deposit, balance c.o.d. Greystone Turkeys 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 
Eggs.—Goldbank Bronze, direct from Bird Bros. 
ame chicks Bad fox proseut of, labor Gelivers. H. H. Amos, Guinea Mills, Va. 
atches every week. very breeder ood tested by ; J 
Maplewood Farm.—Mammoth Bronze, Narragansett, 
State Department of Agriculture. Every chick state , ; 
certified. Write for catalog and prices, stating quan- Bourbon Red_eggs. Walter Jones, Woodlawn. Va. 
tity you desire. Massanutten Farms Hatchery, Box 200 Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Hens: $5, $6; toms: 
K-560, Harrisonburg. Va. $8.50, $10; eggs $4. A. P. Troutman, Addor, N. C. 





Hylton’s State Certified Chicks.—Electrically hatched, 
stronger, better; quality assured. Rocks, Reds, English 
Leghorns direct. Greatest money maker strains. Every 
breeder banded, 100% live delivery, extra chicks given. 
Mammoth Bronze turkeys; stock, eggs, poults, 
prices. Booklet. Hylton Poultry Farms, Orange, Va. 





Quality blood tested baby chicks, under state super- 
vision. All purebred, blood tested and certified, Care- 
fully selected and inspected for health and egg produc- 
tion. Reds, Rocks, White and Brown Leghorns. nd 
at once for information, ‘‘Hatchery chicks for greater 
eS Quality Hatchery Co., Box P. Lynchburg, 

rgini 


Seventeen popular varieties hatched and blood tested 
five consecutive years to eradicate disease. We guaran- 
tee the quality with 100% alive delivery, prepaid to 
you. Please write for our catalogue; it is beautifully 
illustrated and chicks are priced to sell, with quick 














Gra s 


Dallis, Carpet grasses, etc. Free booklet. 


Darlington, Darlington, Ala Lamberts, 


ceptional matings. Chicks, $12 a monaees. Catalogue. and careful service rendered to all. Atz’s Blue Mound 

American Ancona Farms, Grampian, Hatcheries, Milltown, Ind. 

PR "oe viene see, Rocks, FP eo Single Comb White Leghorn baby chicks (Wyckoff 

South Boston Hatchery, South “Boston, 2 * strain) from breeders of size and type expertly mated 

- ~ : Ee. ; to pedigreed males. At prices in line with other com- 
Sunnyfield extra large Single Comb Black Minorcas modities. Thousands ready for shipment every week. 


Chicks, $14 a hun- 


lay exceptionally large white eggs. 
Gram- 


dred, Catalogue. Sunnyfield Minorca Farms, 
pivn, : 


Write today for my descriptive circular and price list. 
Breeder of quality Leghorns twenty years. Thousands 
of satisfied customers. Carl Gilliland, Siler City, N. C. 


Bronze turkey poults and eggs, from pen_headed by 
blue ribbong and grand champion toms, Grasberger’s 
Turkey Farm, Bumpass, Va. 


Eggs from our improved Mammoth 
$4 dozen; 30c each, lots one hundred or more, 
paid. Robbins Ranch, Belvidere, Kansas, 


Eggs from over 200 selected Goldbank Bronze hens 
mated to good toms, free from disease: 12 for $4; 100, 
$30; delivered. W. E. Funderburk, Monroe, N. C. 

Superior Copperbacks.—When quality is a considera- 
tion and your demands require larger and better Bronze 
turkeys. Eggs. poults. Zethel Emerson, Bowie, Texas. 


Two or More Breeds 


Goslings. Turkey Poults, Baby Chicks.— 
Write for {rutrejed iisles telling 
fit.’ Ridgway Duck 





3ronze turkeys, 
Post- 











Ducklings, 
New low prices. 
‘“‘How to Raise Ducks for 
Hatchery, LaRue, Ohio. 


Scitine F eed 


C-V Buttermilk Starting Mash. C-V_ Buttermilk 
Growing Mash. Buttermilk Laying Mash. Full 
line high grade Field Seed. The Carter-Venable Co., 
Inc., 1001 East Canal St., Richmond, Va. 


(Classified Ads continued on next page) 












Buy and Sell Profitably With Classified Ads _ 
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Classified Ads 


—eeeeeee > 


Listen!—Have you Produce, Baby Chicks or Honey 
—stuff that will bring you money? Let me say out 
loud and clear, so all these folks can hear—Progressive 
Farmer Classified Ad 





Poultry Supplies 


Doran’s Poultry Remedies.—Gape Remedy that will 
positively cure gapes in chickens and turkeys,  25c. 
Diarrhea Remedy, Poultry Tonic, Lice and Roup Rem- 
edy, 50 cents each. Also Bean Beetle Dust, shipped by 
express only, 4 pounds for All merchandise sold 
on a@ money back guarantee. Agents wanted. Write 
w. HH. Doran, Brandenburg, Ky. 





Livestock 


Duroc-Jerseys 


8 and 10 weeks old Duroc pigs, registered, $10. 
Fairmont Farm, Staunton, Va. 


~ Duroes, registered in buyer’ s name. Pigs, 40 pounds 
$10; 80 po punds, 5. F Humphries, Moyock, N. c. 

Durocs “of choice “breeding. Prize winners ; , pork 
producers. Satisfaction guaranteed. H. Aaron Peele, 
Pikeville, N. C. 











Essex 


stered Essex pigs. bred gilts. bred 
A. Aldridge Randleman, N. C. 






Good, thrifty, r 
sows, service boars. ; 

Fine registered Essex pigs, three months old, $10 
each; either sex: with pedigree. Satisfaction .guaran- 
teed. B. F. Murphy, Sandersville, Ga. 











Guinea Hogs 
Select, purebred, stayfat Black Guinea hogs, Pics 
$12.50. Guinea Hog Farm, Eastman, Ga. 


Hampshires 


Boars. Sows, gilts and pigs, purebred. 
Farm, Box 1143, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
For Sale.—Choice Hampshire pigs, males and fe- 

males, $25 each. y. Arnold, Arden, N. C. 


Sunkist 











Registered Hampshires.—Gilts, boars, September pigs. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Brookside Farm, Shelbyville, 
Tennessee. 





Dogs 





NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL 
the buyer is required to return dogs within the 
specified time according to advertiser’s contract. 


+ 
| 





Purebred German Police puppies =e very reason- 
able Wil liam Henry, Conover, 3 . 


~All kinds hunti 
Blueticks, Blacktar 
Creek Kennels, Ramsey, 


Z hounds on trial. ~ Write for prices. 
1s, Redbones and Walkers. Ramsey 
Illinois. 





Free Dog Book.— -Polk Miller's famous d log ‘book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 1026 
W. Broad St. Richmond, - _Va. 











icdiansdas 
Earn money gathering Evergreens, Roots and Herbs. 
Booklet free. Botanical 65, New Haven, Conn. 





New $40 Buggy Harness, close out price. $12.50. 
Bargains in 1931 model electric Radios. Write for 
catalog. Stewart-Taylor Hardware Co., Fountain Inn, 
South Carolina. 





Bees—Bee Supplies 


P-Q-Z Budding Paste, 
Henry Bell, Bastrop, Texas. 


Universal Budding Tools. 





Ten-frame Bee Hives, cen. etc., at reduced prices, 
A. B. Slagle, Franklin, Cc. 


Best and cheapest Bee Hives. Write for catalog. The 
Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss 


Prices for bee supplies slashed for 1931 on our mail 
order ‘‘Utility’’ brand. Prices as low or lower than 
big mail order houses and quality better. Here are 
samples of our prices: 5 ten-frame hives, complete, 
$9.20; 5 pounds brood foundation (50 sheets), at 54c 
per pound; 100 full depth frames, $4.60. Send for 
money-saving price list from our mail order depart- 
ment. Do you want to transfer your bees into better 
hives If so, write for our free directions, ‘‘How to 
Transfer Bees.’’ Address A. I. Root Company, 112 
Liberty St., Medina, Ohio. 











Catalogs 


Suchanan’s new catalogue free. Seeds. Fruit Trees, 
Roses, Spray Materials, Fertilizers, Buchanan’s, Mem- 
phis, Tenn, 





Collections 
Accounts, Notes, Mortgages collected everywhere. No 
charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, 
Somerset, Ky. 








Ohio Improved Chester hogs, all sizes. W. I. Owen, 
Bedford, Va. 
Poland-Chinas 
Poland Chinas.—Fall gilts, March pigs. Oakview 
Farm, Newbern, Tenn 
Mount 


Boars, bred gilts, pigs: registered stock. 
Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield. Va. 





Registered Spotted Poland hogs; all ages. Champion 
breeding. Ewing Farms, 21st Avenue, Nashville, Tenn, 





Poland Chinas.—Registered big type boars, gilts, 
pigs. Prize winners. Jeffreys & Sons, Goldsboro, 
North Carolina. 





Aberdeen-Angus 


For Sale. c—paneres ie bulls and heifers. Hugh 
Sanford, Mocksville, 





Aberdeen-Angus calves for sale. Write for informa- 
tion. H. B. Arbuckle, Davidson. N. C. 





Guernseys 


For Sale.—Young registered Guernsey bulls, best 
Lingwater breeding. Hugh Sanford, Mocksville, N. C. 

Half dozen high grade Guernsey heifers freshening; 
all gentle; $65 each, Registered Shorthorn bull calves, 
milking strain, roan, ready for service. Choice $65. 
R. E. Blackwell, Forksville. Va. 











Jerseys 


Registered bulls, tested dams. Bargains for 30 days. 
Mt. Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield. Va. 


Rabbits 


Rabbits, $1.50 up, Write Boucher, Brevard, SS 


New Zealand White Rabbits, registered. Mrs. eo 
Crist, Lahore, Va. 
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CHILEAN 


THE NATURAL 
NITRATE OF SODA 


See Page 7 
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PUREBRED POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORNS i." "so," 
records to 336 eggs. New 
low prices. Quick enpmens. Guarant aes to 
re’ pe 



















































Farm Machinery 


For Sale.—Belle City Threshers, 20x32. Wholesale 
prices. Universal Tractor & Equipment Co., Inc., 
Richmond, Va. 


3ull Dog Disc Jointer cuts through, turns under 
clovers, stalks, vines, weeds. =" for circular. Agents 
wanted, Mullins-Gilson Mfg. . Rushville, Ind. 

For Sale. —Rebuilt a ‘Sean guaranteed. 


Also slightly used machinery. Universal Tractor & 
Equipment Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 














Fertilizer 


Basic Slag.—For the land’s sake. Write for prices. 
Hobson & Arey, Distributors, Salisbury, N. C. 





Furs 


Let us tan and make up your Furs. We also re- 
pete. Goan and dye old furs. Fur Tannery, Mineral, 
rginia. 





Honey 


Choice sourwood comb chunk Honey. 
cin, $2; prepaid. Fred L. Poole. 
North Carolina. 


One 10-pound 
Rt. 2, Asheboro, 


One Gallus Departmint 
fer Men 


BILL RUMPUS, Edditer 


JELL, fr’m all I kin read in th’ 
greek us one-gallus cotton fellers 
has done got it all figgered out, on paper, 
that th’ best thing we kin do is t’ follow 
all this good advice we been readin’ 
about, an’ we're goin’ t’ cut down our 
cotton ackerage 15 ’r 20 pursent, an’ raise 
less cotton an’ at th’ same time make 
more munney. Sum of us has even done 
better’n that, an’ has reduced as mutch 
as 25 pursent, whitch is doin’ mighty fine, 
an’ ef cotton ain’t a good price next fall, 
it ain’t goin’ t’ be our fault. 
Toot Tl 
KNOW yov-all are gittin’ mighty 
tired of folks tellin’ you about how 
mutch cotton you’d orter raise, an’ I ain’t 
goin’ t’ give you no advice about it my- 
self. Everbuddy figgers that this is a 
free country, an’ ef he wants t’ ruin him- 
self raisin’ cotton, why he’s got a right t’ 
do it. Of coarse we could pass a law 
about how mutch cotton everbuddy could 
raise, but we ain’t in th’ habit of payin’ 
no attenshun t’ laws, an’ ef they was t’ 
pass one like that, I’ll look fer everbuddy 
t’ plant about twicte as mutch as they 
ever had before. 


These here bankers might have sump’n 
t’ say about th’ ackerage, but they’re 








Spray Materials 
Buchanan’s Summer Peach Spray: 5 pounds $1.10; 10, 
$1.75; 25, $3.25; 50, $5; postpaid. Spray materials 
for every purpose described in free catalogue. Buchan- 
an’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





Tobacco 

Tobacco.—Smoking, 10 pounds $1.20; chewing $1.65; 
40 plugs $1.40. Ernest Choate. Wingo, Ky 

Better Leaf Tobacco. —Sample 10c. Get our special 
prices before you buy. Troutts. DF1. Hickory, Ky. 

Mellow natural leaf, guaranteed. 8 pounds best qual- 
ity, $1.50; chewing or smoking. Pay when received. 
John L. Morris, Fulton, Ky. 

Leaf Toners. —Quality guaranteed. Chewing, 5 
pounds $1.25; 10, $2.20. Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pay 
postman. United’ Farmers, Bardwell. Ky. 

Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed good, smoking or chew- 
ing, Five pounds $1; ten $1.50. Send no money, pay 
when received. Ford & Broach, Sedalia, Ky. 

Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed very best aged, mel- 
low,, juicy leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. 
Best smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin Pool, Sharon, 
Tennessee. 




















Hosiery 


Ladies’ Rayon Hose, imperfect. 12 pairs $1.20, post- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Economy Hosiery Com- 
pany, Asheboro, N. Cc, 


Ladies’ Rayon Hose, $1.75 dozen pair; postpaid. 
Slightly irregular. Men’s Sox same. Write for new 
bargain catalogue and other specialties I carry. Lewis 
Sales Company, Asheboro, N. C. 


Ladies’ Rayon Hose, $1.40 dozen. Men’s fancy rayon 
socks same price. 3 pairs Ladies’ Silk Hose, 90c. 
These hose are slightly imperfect. Postpaid. Bargain 
list with each order, Scott Distributing Company, 
Asheboro, N. C. 


Kodak Finishing 


Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. 
Drawer 1311. Birmingham, Ala. 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 











Wilson Studio, 





White Co., 





Special Trial Offer.—Your next kodak film developed 
5e; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Lollars Velox Quality Prints.—They win the prize. 
The word Velox on the back of our prints mean quality 
in kodak finishing. Look for Velox on the back of our 
prints. Films developed 10c per roll. Prints, 4, 5 and 
6 cents each. We pay return postage. Lollars, Box 
2622, Birmingham, Ala. 





Lime 
‘“‘Mascot’’ bone-dry Agricultural Limestone is“uni- 
ld under a guaranteed 
te us for literature. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville. Tenn. 


Famous Kentucky Burley Tobacco.—Buy direct from 
grower. Save manufacturer’s profit. Natural leaf, =e 
tobacco for smoking or chewing, 5 pound packages, 75c 
to $1.25. Pipe free. Famous Kentucky Tobacco Co. 
P. O. Box 608, Paducah, Ky 


Tree Killer 


Bo-Ko.—Enough to kill over 100 trees, $2. 
Co., Jonestown, Miss. 


Want to Buy 

Boxwood, Old English. Sydney Elliott, Belle Meade, 
Virginia. 

Wanted.—Boxwood bushes, two feet up; dwarf and tree 
varieties. Write Box 128, Milton, Delaware. 

Wanted.—Second hand Aerator and Water =puk for 
dairy. Send prices to Box 284, Raleigh, N. 

Wanted.—Shipments cream. Highest a price 
paid for butterfat. Prompt returns, Catawba Cream- 
ery, Hickory, N. C. 





Bo-Ko 

















Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a job. The cost to you 
is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 
Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville. Tenn. 


Agents Wanted 


Fruit Trees for Gale. — Ageats wanted, 
Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord. Ga 

Wanted.—Salesmen to sell complete line of Nursery 
stock. t aan commissions. Virginia Nurseries, Rfth- 
mond, Va 








Concord 








Use Precipitated Lime-Marl for biggest and best 
crops. High in analysis; finely ground; readily avail- 
able; acts quickly; excellent results; moderate cost. 
Write for prices = descriptive folder. Marlbrook 
Lime Co., Roanoke. 


Of eas to Women 


Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment.—Guaranteed. 
Fits any sewing machine. Prenaid 50c or sent c.o.d. 
beeen free. LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., D5, Sedalia, 
Missouri. ° 











Patents 


Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
Reaigered Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, Washing- 
on. D. y 





Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods, 





Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Serd 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book. 
‘How to Obtain a Patent,’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proce. 
Clarence A, O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-T 
Security Savings & Commercial Bank Building (directly 
opposite U. 8. Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 


Radio 


Buchanan’s Broadcast Daily over WREC, 1 p. m. 
Listen! Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn, 








Schools and Colleges 
Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 





on credit. Positions guaranteed, Edwards College, 
High Point, N. C. 
Let Mr. 






Bend qualify at once for a steady 
250 month. Write. Ozment Inst. 







Ozment 
government job ; s108, 
225, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wanted —County salesman with car, to demonstrate 
for large Ohio manufacturer. First class job, Fyr-Fyter 
Co., 2158, Dayton. Ohio. 

Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co.. Dept. 83, St. Louis, 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co.. 663, St»~Louis, Mo. 

California Perfumed Beads, selling like hot cakes. 
Agents coining money. Catalog free. Mission Factory, 
P3, 2328W Pico, Los Angeles, Calif. 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Prof- 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion. Indiana. 

Large importer of Necklaces offers exclusive agency 
and entirely new proposition. Enormous demand. No 
competition. Unlimited possibilities, LaRomance, 566 
Broadway, New York. 

Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701. Amsterdam. 7: 

Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autosists. All 
brass; throws continuous stream. Established 40 years. 
Particulars free. Rusler Co., Box C-4, Johnstown, Ohio. 


No Dull Times Selling Food!—People must eat. Fed- 
eral distributors make big money; up to $3,000 yearly 
or more. No capital or experience needed; unsold 
goods may be returned. We furnish free sample case, 
license and free need for customers—sure repeat 
Federal Pure 


























orders. Exclusive territo Ask now. 
Food Co., G2311 Archer, "Chicago. 


Man or woman wanted with “ambition and industry, 
to introduce and supply-the demand for Rawleigh’s 
Household Products to steady users. Fine openings 
near you. We train and help you. Rawleigh dealers 
make up to $100 a week or more. 
sary. Pleasant, profitable, dignified werk. rite to- 
he W. T. Rawleigh Co., Dept. D-53-PGF, Freeport, 





- 


sorter like th’ boll weevils, 
a heap of ’em winter-killed. What's left 
of ‘em is still willin’ t’ loan munney, ay 
ef you have t’ borrow anny t’ make your 
crop, all you got t’ do is t’ take a dollar 
into th’ bank, an’ after th’ banker has bit 
into it t’ make sure it’s a re a1 dollar, 
he'll loan you as mutch as 75 cents on it, 
providin’ you kin git a cupple of good en. 
dorsemints on your note. 


there’s been 


Well, I know you-all don’t want t’ be 
settin’ around readin’ th’ paper, when 
you’d orter be out fixin’ up your cotton 
land, so I ain’t goin’ t’ 


peece. 
199 

HERE’S jest one little thing that has 

bothered me a right smart. Ef we go 
ahead an’ do like all these here agercul- 
chural experts tell us, an’ raise all our 
own corn, an’ wheat an’ hogs an’ hay, 
an’ ever’thing else we need t’ live on, 
what’s goin’ t’ happen t’ all them folks 
that’s been raisin’ them things an’ sellin’ 
‘em to us? Looks t’ me like they'd all 
perrish t’ death. You take a feller out 
West that’s been raisin’ alfalfa hay, an’ 
sendin’ it down here fer us t’ feed our 
cotton mules on. Ef we make our own 
hay, an’ feed our own mules, looks t’ me 
like he’d be plum out of bizness. 

But I b’leeve there’s enuff good hearted 
folks amongst us t’ keep annything like 
that fr’m happenin’. There’s plenty of 
us that'll go right along raisin’ cotton, 
an’ payin’ out their munney, ef they git 
anny, t’ these here gen’rous people that 
has went along all these years furnishin’ 
us with rashuns, so they won’t have t’ 
holler fer th’ Red Cross t’ come an’ help 
‘em, on account of all us cotton fellers 
goin’ back on’ em all of a sudden. Of 
coarse sum of us might: be walkin’ around 
next fall with our shirt tales stickin’ 
out’n th’ holes in our overhalls an’ not 
enuff flour in th’ house fer a mess of 
biskits next mornin” but we'll have th’ 
satisfackshun of knowin’ that what little 
munney we got fer our cotton helped sum 
poor feller out West buy his wife a new 
dress ’r git him sum gas for his car. 


write no long 


{] 

’"M JEST tellin’ you-all about this, so 

you kin see where we're headin’ fer 
ef we was t’ all go out an make our 
own livin’s on our own farms, like sum 
of these folks is advisin’ us to. An’ I 
ain’t a bit worried that we’re all goin’ t’ 
do it. So fer’s I kin jedge, all th’ cotton 
ackerage that has been cut down this far 
has been on paper, an’ when you an old 
Beck gits on th’ job, I ain’t a bit skeered 
but what you-all will raise more cotton 
than we got anny use in th’ world fer. 





Do You Know Your Bible? 


HO heard the army of God pass be- 
fore him through the tops of the 
mulberry trees? 

2. Who put his hand on the ark of God, 
and what happened to him? 

3. Who became captain of an army by 
capturing the most celebrated city in the 
world? 

4. What armorbearer refused to live 
after his leader was slain? 

5. Against whom did the stars fight? 

6. What special day of the month is 
celebrated in the early history of the 
world for two great occurrences? 

7. When and to whom did God an- 
nounce that all beasts and birds were de- 
livered to man for his use as food? 

8. What three great hunters became 
the founders of cities and the fathers of 
nations ? 

9. Who was the most successful fox 
hunter mentioned in the Bible? 

10. What great leaders died on moun- 
tain tops? 

ANSWERS 

1. I Chron. 14:14-16. 2. I Chron, 13:9-10. 3 
I Chron 11:6. 4. I Chron. 10:5. 5. Judg. 5:20 
6. Gen. 7:11; 8:4. 7. Gen. 9:2-3. 8. Gen 10:9-105 
16:12; 17:20; 21:20; 25:27; 36:9. 9. Judg. 15: 4-5. 
10. Num. 20:28; Deut. 34:1-5, 

(By Samuel Scoville, Jr. Copsrighs by Sunday 
j School Times ) 
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What Collectors and Scrapbook Enthusiasts Are 


The Young Folks 


The sun is high, then come with me 
A-buccaneering with the bee; 

We'll seek out nature’s treasure hoard; 
Up with the sail, and all aboard. 


UTH VAN WAGNER of Stone 
Mountain, Georgia, is quoting these 
lines from her scrapbook for, she says, 
those lines pop often into her mind on sug- 
gestive spring days. 
So in the words of 
another Georgia 
girl, Ruby Brooks, 
“Friends, here we 
go launching out on 
a Sea of Scrap- 
books.” “Only those 
who keep scrap- 
books know what 
an inspiration they 
are,’ vows Grayce 
Buisson, Robeson 
County, North Car- 
olina, ending with a 
bit of verse that 
probably expresses the sentiment of all :— 


Thunder, lightning, rain, or sleet; 
I'll bet my scrapbook can’t be beat. 





Few contests have brought in as inter- 
esting and as fine a set of letters. You'll 
have to hand it to these young folks who 
collect things or keep scrapbooks. They 
always have something to talk or write 
about. 


So close was the cornpetition for the 
prize awards that two letiers, one from 
Sidney Stewart, Smith County, Tennes- 
see, the other from Erna L. Kramer, 
Washington County, Texas, were awarded 
$2 each. Sidney’s letter is printed below; 
Erna’s will appear in the next issue. 
“Dream Homes” by Lola Hollingsworth, 
Beauregard Parish, Louisiana, and “My 
Stamp Collection,” by Robert T. Hoyle, 
Mecklenburg County, N. C., won the $1 
prizes. A complete list of those receiving 
Honorable Mention will also appear in the 
next issue. 

MY SCRAPBOOK 

Outside we are having a regular downpour 

of rain, and I am wondering how I shall en- 
tertain you. Do I have a scrapbook? Cer- 
tainly! 
_ The size of my “book of scraps’’ is 9x12 
inches and the color, black. I purchased it 
from a mail order house for only a few cents. 
On the outside cover is neatly printed in white 
letters “My Scrapbook.” 

First come my newspaper and magazine 
clippings. As I am interested in journalism 
and collections of various kinds, I search all 
our newspapers and magazines for interest- 
ing articles on the above subjects. I have a 
number of articles written by some of our 
famous writers of today, telling how they 
succeeded in the literary field. Articles of a 
historical nature are also included under this 
heading, 


Next, I have a “Personal Gallery,” a place 


Willie Willis Says 
By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1931, by Publishers Syndicate) 

















“I didn’t know it wasn’t polite. I just 
told her Mamma wasn’t at home but I’d 
let her have whatever it was she come to 

orrow,” 

“I didn’t mean nothin’. I just told him 
we was all goin’ to move to Easy Street 


in the book where I keep all poems and arti- 
cles which were written by me, and have been 
published. I have these all neatly clipped, 
and glued in their places, giving name and 
date of paper in which they appeared. I have 
all the issues of the “Live Wire,” our high 
school paper, of which I was editor-in-chief, 
placed in this division. 


The Correspondents’ Division! As I am a 
Boy Scout, I correspond with boys all over 
the world. This part of my scrapbook is to 
me the most interesting. One page is taken 
up with an autograph, photo, and short his- 
tory of each boy, while the opposite page con- 
tains one of his letters, together with any 
memento he may have sent me. For instance, 
a boy in Pittsburgh, Pa., is an artist. He 
sends me drawings and cartoons. Another fel- 
low, of Kentucky, has a brother who graduated 
from West Point Academy. So he sent me 
the crescent from the cap of the uniform. 
From my Dutch friend in Holland I have his 
First Class Scout badge and a number of 
magazines printed in the Dutch language. 


Perhaps you might be interested in knowing 
that I have other “junk”? which I am unable 
to place in my scrapbook.. Here it is: a hum- 
mingbird’s nest, rattlesnake rattles, coconut in 
hull from Florida, bullet molds used during 
the Civil War, Indian relics from all over the 
Union, a collection of various stones from 
Washington (state) and Oregon, stamps and 
foreign coins from all over the world, an old 
5-cent piece dated 1873 which I found under an 
old log cabin, and many, many other things 
including a bottle of water from Lake Mich- 
igan. 

There is nothing that gives me more pleas- 
ure than looking through my scrapbook, espe- 
cially on rainy or winter days. It is impos- 
sible for me to value it in dollars and cents! 

SIDNEY F. STEWART. 


Catholyn Waldrop, Elmore County, Ala- 
bama, begins her book with the words 


“My Scrapbook” on the cover laid out 
with tiny insects, flowers, leaves and 
shells. Hazel Clontz, Union County, 


North Carolina, explains that in her book 
“An unique old Spanish coin the date of 
which is 1519, is neatly inlaid in the center 
of the front cover.” “Onward” is the title 
of the poetry book of Annabelle Oliver, 
Taylor County, Florida. 


What do young folks collect ? What.goes 
inside scrapbooks? Everything imaginable, 
it seems, from the ditties of Crazy Ike to 
cooking recipes, stamps, butterflies, Indian 
relics, and household hints. Marion Clay- 
ton, Hopkins County, Texas, has what 
sounds suspiciously like the book of a 
coming journalist. “In the history divi- 
sion,” he says, “the story of the Alamo, 
and the rise of the Ringling Brothers cir- 
cus from obscurity take first place.” His 
divisions are agriculture, biography, edi- 
torials, history, jokes, poems, politics, and 
science. His material he collects from 
all his father’s newspapers and many given 
him by his neighbors. Whittier’s ‘“Snow- 
bound” and Kipling’s “If” are the favor- 
ites in the poetry book of Trousdale 
Smith, Obion County, Tennessee. “ ‘The 
Secret of Life’ is the title of my scrap- 
book,” says Sadie Haskew, Clarke Coun- 
ty, Alabama. It’s all about manners and 
personal beauty. 


“Home Brew” is the title of the fifth 
scrapbook of Imelda Mattingly, Marion 
County, Kentucky. Don’t get alarmed. 
“It consists of creations of my own— 
stories, poems, and essays,” she explains. 
Marjorie Burkett, Bertie County, North 
Carolina, has incorporated in her music 
book little biographies of great composers, 
stories on music, questions and answers, 
and verses such as this :— 

Have you ever heard 
Of the Treble Clef bird 


That lives in the 
Treble Clef staff tree? 


She starts middle C 
Goes as high as can be, 
An alto—soprano— 

High singer is she. 

Lehman Autry, Clay County, Arkansas, 
calls his collection a 
There are nine volumes: personal affairs, 
jokes (two volumes), puzzles, songs, use- 


“scrap library.” 


Strong, 
durable Fence, 
made of 


full-gauge wire 


The erection of good 
steel fence will enable the 
farmer to subdivide his 
fields properly, allowing for ro- 
tation of crops, hogging down 
corn and livestock sanitation. 

The use of good fence pays— 
not only because fence that is 
well made, of strong full-gauge 
wire, lasts far longer, but be- 
cause of the better, more de- 
pendable protection for live- 
stock and crops that it affords. 
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Cambria 
Fence 


Cambria Fence is strong and 
durable. It is a woven-wire, 
hinge-joint, cut-stay fence, 
standard for field and poultry 
use, made of full-gauge wire, 
with a heavy zinc coating that 
does not crack, flake or peel. It 
is made in a style and size for 
every farm purpose. 


S @ BET H L ERE M 
STEEL COMPANY 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 





How To Keep Turkeys 
From Dying Poultr, 


Boo 
Over 40.000 Turkey Raisers have Free 
found that Ray-zem helps take the 
bad luek out of turkey raising. Use it 
in the milk or drinking water, % tea- 
spoonful daily for each 10 Turkeys. 
a one, $1.00; pint $2.50; % Gal. 
$5. C.O.D. if you wish. Money back 
if pol are not satisfied. Booklet Free. 


EVERARD-MORRIS CO., 904 Rice St., St. Paul, Minn, 










Save Chicks 


by giving them daily a few drops of 
Bourbon Poultry Medicine in drink or 
feed. Stimulates the appetite, aids 
digestion, clears intestines of food pot- 
sons, builds strength and vitality, les- 
sens chances of disease infection. Use 
regularly to promote rapid growth. 
Small size 60e, '/2 pt. $1; pint $1.50. 
At druggists, or sent by mail postpaid. 


BOURBON REMEDY CO., Box 2, Lexington, Ky. 











WHERE TO BUY BABY CHIX 


OOS eee 











CHICKS THAT GROW INTO PROFITS, that’s 
White Leghorns and heavy mixed. 
CATALOG. 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, Inc., 


ra a | 
een 





what you can expect when you buy big thrifty 


SOUTHLAND CHICKS. Our chick prices are in line with the preoe poultry and egg prices. 
We are in position to give prompt delivery on Barred Rocks, R. 
Write.at once ior our BIG NEw SOUTHLAND CHICK 
It’s chuck-full of valuable information, 


Reds, White Wyandottes, 


Dept. P, TROUTVILLE, VA. 








Lower Prices 


Tennessee Accredited RIVER- 
SIDE CHICKS. Increased capacity 
enables us to offer best chicks at 
prices lower than ever. 18 varieties. 
Special prices for remainder of the 
season. New catalog FREE. 








ROE. U.S. O27. CFE. 


gy amereide Hatchery & Poultry Farm, 
R. F. D. 4-B Knoxville, Tenn. 


e e ° e 
Big Birds; Big Profits; 
g 9 ? 
FROM OUR CHICKS 
Hanson S. C. White Leghorns. Blood Tested, Inspected, 
and Certified by State Dept. Agri. Pen of 5 birds just 
received at cost of $200.00. Buy from us and get the 
best Production Leghorn blood in America, Pedigre 
males in all pens from hens 225-314 records. Catalog 


ready, write. 
HOWARD FARMS 


K. F. Howard, Owner Dunn, N. C. 








“Guaranteed to Live Chicks” | , 


“‘Trail’s End, the Home of the World’s Highest quality 
and guaranteed highest egg bred chicks at lowest prices. 


Free Brooders and Feed with our Trail’s End purebred, 
tested, culled, inspected and guaranteed to live chicks. 
White Leghorns, Reds and Broiler Chicks. 


Write for our low prices, 
TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM 
Gordonsville, Virginia 


BABY CHIC gaat "ieee 


weet and Tancred Strain _ 50 500 000 
8. White Leghorns ....$5.50 $10. 00 $47.50 P a0. 00 
° 10.00 47.50 0.00 








8. C woo Leghorns ‘50 

S. C. Rocks and Reds .... 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 

White Wyandottes ......... 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 

8. C. Buff Orpingtons 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 

Assorted Light Breeds .... 4.00 7.00 34.00 65.00 

Assorted Heavy Breeds .... 5.00 9.50 45.00 85.00 
Order from 


100% prepeid. sete delivery guaranteed. 
s ad or write for circular. 


J. N. NACE POULTRY FARM, Box 14, Richfield, Pa 


TANCRED LEGHORNS 


Giant Chicks, from 330 chalk-white, 24 ounce 
up, eggs, from two-year-old hens. Big dis- 
count Now. Catalog Free. 

J. H. WEAVER, Box 2, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


Hollywood Leghorn Chicks 


From meunteins bred, winter- laying 
sek, Large Type HOLLYWOOD 

TRAIN: $10, 100; $47.50, 500; 0. 
1000. (3 to 6 week prices on request.) 


HOLLYWOOD LEGHORN FARM, Box 24, Richfield,Pa. 














ELECTRIC HATCHED CHICKS 
Cut price Catalog free. 290-up egg strain Tanc. Leg. and 
Heavy Mix. 9c; SPORE, and Buff Leg., Park Rocks and 
Reds, 10¢; W. Wyan., Min. and Anc., lle each, From 
3 to 2 year old hens. T00% live delivery. $2 books or- 
lers. Orders under 100 add lc per chick. WEAVER F. 
CHICKERIES, Stuarts Draft. Va.. Box B 


CHICKS C.0. 
ranteed. 


Delivery gua: 








100 Rocks or Reds, 
*$10; Heavy mixed sia Light. ¥8 
Feeding syst 


system, raising 96 














ful things, poems, stamps, and riddles. 


turity, free. 


FROM HEAVY LAYING FREE | 





TE emg fo LIVE 
CHICKS £27 250-342eg¢ 


“from our National Egg Contest Winners. They 





* grow faster, make better layers, pay larger profits. 
euaninne PROTECTS YOU AGAINST LOSS Ist 2 
WEEKs. brs. J. F. Sanders, Wesco, Mo., raised 95% of 2000 
chicks and was getting eggs in 5 months. Mrs. C. Schertz 
Aurora, + gy raised 586 out of 600 and sold si0es Cc 
worth of — "from 3 hens. SPECIAL PRICES, 
EASY TERMS. Catalog FREE. 12 varieties. up 
BOOTH TFARMS, Box 678, CLINTON, MO. 


BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. 0. D. 


Also 3 and 6-weeks old 
chicks. One dollar down 
places order — chicks de- 
Pay postman balance when the chicks 
arrive. All purebred stock, 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 

Catalog tells all about our 14 breeds, Attractive prices. 
Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 





livered any time. 





BRED-TO 
LAY 







EGGS AND CHICKS NOW AT 1918 PRICES 
America’s oldest and Greatest Laying Strain of 
Barred Rocks. Records up to 357 eggs 
in 1 yr.—148 eggs in 148 days—Laying 
at 113 days. Customers profits $8.09 o 
 % Winners in 40 Contests. 

. W. PARKS & SONS, Box P, Altoona, Pa.é 


HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 
HEALTHIEST. HARDIEST 


Greatest Layers and P 
A. E. HAMPTON, BOX P, PITTSTOWN, N. J. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


Kentucky Mammoth Jacks 
There is more money in breeding and grow- 
ing good young mules than in any other kind 
of livestock. If you need a jack in your 
neighborhood and would like to buy on the 
Club Plan, write us for information. 

THE COOK FARMS, Box 1-T. LEXINGTON, KY. 


REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS CO. 




















Route {, Advance, 
RED Poul, CATTLE, the meat and “milk breed, Home 
rd 52620 R-L J A. R. living produc- 









ng cow of the breed. is cows in herd with average but- 
testes records re! 502.96 pounds, 45 cows in herd with 
aver: annual recards of of 8,967.0 pounds milk, 402.54 
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in the cellar. Again and again—each one 
harder and more desperate. 

Then, with no warning, the whole 
house reverberated with a booming tattoo 
of blows—clenched fists against wood. 
Then a wild, frenzied shriek. “Let me 
out !’’ followed by a volley of oaths. “Let 
me out of here!” And again another 
rain of blows and oaths. 

Doors flew open. Corbyn, Hugh, and 
Helen rushed out into the corridor. 

Swiftly, Jimmy’s eyes passed from one 
of them to the other. “Thank God,” he 
muttered to himself. “All three of thein 
here.” 

“What is it? What is it?” 
all asking at once. 

“Tt’s the murderer of Alma Brent! 
He’s in the secret stairway !” 

“Quick, men, don’t stand here. He'll 
get away,’ Corbyn ffairly shouted. 
“Where are those guns we had?” 

“Wait!” Jimmy demanded authorita- 
tively. ‘No need to do anything. He 
can't get away. The doors at both ends 
of the stairs are bolted.” 


they were 


S HE spoke, another rain of blows 

and a sobbing, inhuman voice from 
down at the end of the wing, confirmed 
his statement. 

“Let the sheriff finish the job. It’s his 
—and God knows I don’t want it.” His 
cool, matter-of-fact tone did much to 
quiet the nerve taut excitement which 
the others were displaying. 

“Tell us what has happened—but some- 
where away from this horrible scream- 
ing,’ Helen begged, shuddering. Another 
blasphemous, animal howl emphasized 
her words. 

Stopping only long enough to collect 
the two automatics, Parr led the way 
downstairs and to the dining room on the 
other side of the house. Faintly, but still 
plainly audible, the voice and the ham- 
mering blows reached them there. 

No one thought of sitting down any 
more than of the pajamas and bare feet 
of the three of them. All eyes were 
turned questioningly on Jimmy. 

“Tt won't take me many words to wise 
you up. Cotton and I found the secret 
stairway.” 

Even this bit of news, startling as it 
was, was insufficient to divert their in- 
terest from the main thread of the story. 

“It comes up from the cellar to the 
sitting room—and the knife’s hidden 
away up there. All that Tracy Bannister 
business in the paper was a frame-up to 
make the murderer believe he was safe 
until tomorrow. We figured it that this 
would bring him here tonight to get the 
knife and clean up any other traces that 
he had left behind him. And it did just 
that. 

“Yesterday morning, after all of you 
left, I went inside the stairway and filed 
the wires that connect the slide buttons 
with the latch. The doors close them- 
selves. Both of them will still open from 
the outside, but inside, nothing doing. 
Once the door shuts, you’re like a rat in 
a trap.” 

“Who’s in there?” 

“Have to wait for the sheriff to find 
out that. He’s on his way now.” 


OTTON, entering the dining room 
door, nodded his corroboration. “He’s 
coming,” he said. 

“But don’t either of you two know 
who is “4 

The sentence was never finished. The 
noise had abruptly ceased. At the same 
time, every one of them sensed the grim 
possibilities of the sudden silence. 

“Damnation! Come on, fellows, he’s 
busted down one of the doors!” Jimmy 
was already out in the hall. “Here, Cor- 
byn,” he panted, pulling one of the au- 
tomatics from his coat pocket. “You 
and Brent beat it up to the sitting room. 
We'll go to the cellar. We know the 
way outside. Got your gun, Cotton?” 
he called back as he ran through the 
front door. 

With Cotton a step behind him, he 
reached the cellar. Even in the gloom, 
he could see that the panel was still in 
place. “He didn’t get out this way. She’s 
as solid as a wall,” he said as he ran his 
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A PICTURESQUE BARN: WOODCUT BY J. J. LANKES 
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_ Even a barn may be picturesque and artistic, as Mr. Lankes proves in this striking sketch. 
We are sure our readers have enjoyed this series of illustrations by one of the most noted 


artists who has lived in the South. 
the year is out. 


We expect to publish other examples of his work before 


Friday the Thirteenth 


(Concluded from page 12) 


hand over the hidden door. 
the other one. Come on.” 

At the head of the hall stairs, he met 
Brent. 

“Not a sign of anything wrong up 
here,” Hugh said. “Could he possibly 
have worked the latch loose some way? 
Prized it out with his knife or some- 
thing ?” 

“Don’t think so. But we've got to see. 
We've got to open the door—and we 
can’t wait for the sheriff. We've got to 
do it right off. Where are Julia and 
your wife?” 


“Must be 


3rent motioned toward the dining 
room. “Still in there.” 
“Good a place as any for them. Better 


let them stay there until we find what’s 
what. Come along.” 


ORBYN, gun in hand, was waiting 
in the sitting room. 
“Everything is o. k. in 
Jimmy rapped. ‘Now we've got to open 
the door. He may be in there getting 
his wind and nerve back for another try 
—or he may have worked one of the 
latches loose somehow and beat it—but 
I can’t see how he could. Two of you 
eover the door—that panel there—and 

I'll jerk it open quick.” 

Their faces set in grim lines, Cotton 
and Corbyn stood with their’ guns lev- 
eled at the panel, while Jimmy noiselessly 
crossed the room. 

His fingers pushed down on the knobs, 
but before he could pull, a weight from 
inside swung the door slowly open and 
a crumpled body slumped across the 
threshold and lay still. The bone handle 
of a knife, blade driven home, stood out 
in the center of a widening red circle. 


” 


the cellar, 


From a face so contorted with stark 
fear and the horror of a trapped animal 
as to be almost unrecognizable, the 
glazed eyes of the dead man stared up 
at the ceiling. 

“Britz! Britz! 
claimed Hugh. 

Even in his amazement, 
membered what Jimmy had said that 
afternoon. “The envelope, Jimmy, do 
you want to show it to me now?” 

Jimmy drew it from his pocket and 
handed it to him. On the back was 
written just one word—Britz. 

“But how could you know? I never 
suspected “di 

“We'd better go downstairs,” Hugh in- 
terrupted. “Finish explaining down there. 
Helen and Mrs. Parr must both be wild 
with fright. And there’s nothing more 
that we can do here until the sheriff 
comes and sees the body.” 


It’s Dr. Britz!” ex- 


Cotton re- 


N SPITE of the terror in them, both 

women’s eyes asked the same question 
as the four men came into the room. 

“He’s there—dead. When he found 
that he was trapped, he killed himself 
with the knife he came to get.” 

“But who is he?” 

“Dr. Britz,”’ Hugh Brent told them. 

“Dr. Britz? But it couldn’t be,” Hel- 
en protested in blank bewilderment. 
“What reason could he possibly have for 
killing Mrs. Brent? He hardly knew 
her. He came over here for a few pro- 
fessional visits—but that was all.” 

“Better ask Jimmy,” Cotton suggested. 
“He knew this afternoon that Britz was 
the man. While we were in Richmond 
this afternoon, he wrote the name on 
this envelope,” he added, holding it out. 


Next Issue, a New Mystery— 


“THE DIAMOND TRAIL” 





“But how could you know, Jimmy?” 
Julia demanded, almost accusingly—byt 
unable entirely to keep a note of admira- 
tion from her voice. 


“T didn’t know. Not for certain. Just 
had a hunch,” Parr answered diffidently 
“T just happened to know a little more 
about it all than any of the rest of you 
and then put two and two together and 
tried to add up.” 

“But what made you even 
him?” Julia asked. 


“Because’—he glanced at Helen. “I’m 
sorry that I’ve got to tell it, but it will 
come out anyway,” he said apologet- 
ically. “I suspected him because he and 
Mrs. Brent were both playing a hand in 
the same game. They were both back- 
ing bootleggers. They put up the money 
and the niggers down in the woods ran 
the stills and made the whiskey.” 


Bs he told you that pipe dream?’ 
Hugh demanded, a touch of an- 
tagonism in his voice. 

“Nobody. But if Mrs. Brent wasn’t 
in it, why did she have receipted bills 
for God knows how much cornmeal that 
had been sold to William Curtis locked 
up in her strong box? And why didn’t 
Britz, who saw them there the morning 
they went through the papers, make a 
holler when they disappeared? And he 
didn’t. That put me on the trail. 


“When Cotton told me that William 
Curtis was the name of the bootlegger 
who was killed that morning down in the 
woods, and I found out that Mrs. Brent 
had ridden down that way and then said 
she’d gone somewhere else, I began to 
see. 

“Nobody will ever know, because the 
only people who could tell are dead, but 
I believe Britz killed that bootlegger. 
Whether he and Mrs. Brent were in the 
same gang and fighting among them- 
selves, or whether there were two gangs 
hijacking each other, don’t make much 
difference. Mrs. Brent saw something 
and Britz must have known that unless 
he stopped her, she’d come through with 
what she’d seen. Maybe not to the law, 
but to her bootleg gang. 

“The more I looked about, the surer I 
was. But I didn’t have a thing in God's 
world that I could pin on Britz. A lot 
of little things, but none of them that 
would stand up in court. Britz was away 
from home when we phoned for him. 
The closest way from his house here is 
to drive to the other landing and come 
to this one by boat. Somebody had been 
hanging around in the boathouse not long 
before I went on that fishing trip be- 
cause there were a lot of fresh cigarette 
stumps there. And Britz had too much 
money for any country doctor. I got 
that from chinning with the gang at the 
courthouse. And he’d made it all down 
here. Didn’t have a dime when he first 
came. 


suspect 


" N TOP of that, Britz used to be as 

thick as thieves with Dunbar when 
he lived here. Cotton found out that, 
too. And Dunbar knew about the stait- 
way.” 

‘Did he?” Hugh Brent put in quickly. 
“How do you know?” 

“Who else could?” Jimmy shot back, 
trying to cover his slip. “If the Banmis- 
ters knew, John Bannister would have 
told it right off. If Mrs. Brent did, s0 
would you, more than likely,” he con- 
tinued lamely. “And John Bannister 
could have dropped his handkerchief 
the boathouse just as easy as not,” he 
added, attempting to get away from his 
inadvertent allusion to Dunbar and the 
stairway. ’ 

But Brent wouldn’t be put off. “The 
stairway,” he persisted, “how did you 
find that? That’s the most important 
part.” , 

Jimmy looked about at his listeners, 
and as he did so, Irene Trevor’s haunted 
eyes were clear before him. 

“A rat on the stairs,” he lied cheet- 
fully. 

Then he thought of Dunbar—wet, 
drunken, and half naked—standing at the 
foot of the girl’s bed. 

“Yes, just a dirty rat,” he reiterated. 


THE END 
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See Page 7 
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Pay 50%-100% 
Dividends 


Additional profits secured by 
putting your corn crop into a 
Silo will pay you 50% to 100% 

on your investment annually. 

AS THERE IS A LEADER 
IN EVERY LINE, THE ATLAS SiLO IS 
A LEADER IN THE SILO LINE, It is 
designed to meet every demand of utility, 
storm, time and is maintenance free. Our 
proposition includes full allowance of 
freight and complete erection of silo on 
your farm. The attached coupon mailed to 
us will bring you our booklet which is 
brimful of information on silage and silos. 


John D. Hindle Company, 
800 W. 22nd St.. Richmond. Va. 


Plesse mail my copy of your booklet 
and tell me about the 
Stave silo. 


“Silos 
Pay’’ ATLAS con- 


crete 























Crows Don’t Like 
This Kind of Corn 
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If you don’t want to replant your 
corn, plant the kind crows and rodents 
don’t like. That’s corn treated with 
LIBERTY CROW SCAT. 

Crows and other thieves 
near _a field planted with 
SCAT treated seed. 

That’s a fact and we guarantee it 
by offering CROW SCAT ona money 
back guarantee. If it doesn't keep 
crows away it costs you nothing. 
CROW SCAT is harmless. Won't 
Ciog the planter, won’t hurt the seed. 
It helps by insuring maximum germi- 
Nation, 


, 
wont go 


CROW 


Ys pint enough for 1 bushel seed, $1. 


1 pint enough for 2 bushels, $1.50. 

Order today but SEND NO MONEY. 
ay postman on arrival. We pay 

Postage, 

Apothecaries Hall Co., Dept. PFV-3, 

Waterbury, Conn. 

send ME vrceeeee pint (state quantity) CROW 

SCAT. T’ll pay postman on arrival. You are 

to return my money if I’m not satisfied. 


Name 


| times if I could see her home 
| said if I was so keen about it she’d send me 
| a photograph 4 





Pickin’s 








PROVED IT 
“She seemed like a good sensible girl.” 
“Yeh, she wouldn’t pay any attention to 
me either.” 


INSTALLMENT PLAN 
St. Peter—‘‘And here is your golden 
Newly Arrived American—‘How much 
down payment?” 





“1 


is the 


EGGS WHILE YOU WAIT 
Customer—‘‘Are those eggs strictly 
Grocer (to boy helper)—‘George, are 

eggs cool enough to sell yet?” 


fresh?” 
those 


THE USUAL COMMITTEE 


A committee of five usually consists of the | 


man who does the work, three others to pat 


him on the back, and one to bring in a minor- | 


ity report. 


STRANGE, ISN’T IT? 
“To what do you attribute your longevity?” 
inquired the young man. 
“To the fact,’ replied the old man conclu- 
sively, “that I never died.” 


HE STOOD THE RACKET 


Another mighty nice thing about Oid Dob- 


bin was that his value didn’t depreciate about | 


25 per cent after he had been driven three | 
or four months.—Louisville Times. 
TIN CAN AGE 
First Hiker—‘‘My dear, do you know we 
haven’t seen a cow all afternoon?”’ 


Second Hiker—“Yes, they’re scarce, but peo- 
ple use so much of that canned milk these 
days, don’t you think?’’—Life. 


NOT IN HER LANGUAGE 


Joe—“How’'d you get along ith 
girl I introduced you to?” 

Jim—‘“‘Aw, heck; I asked her three or four 
she finally 


that college 


and 


a ae | 


GREATEST FOLLOWING 
“Yes, my friends,”’ said the theological lec- 
turer, ‘“‘some admire Moses, who instituted 
the old law; some, Paul, who spread the new. 
But after all, which character in the Bible 
has the largest following?” 
As he paused, a voice from the 
the ben shouted: “Ananias!”’ 
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GOT A MOUTHFUL 

Mark Twain refused to play golf himself, 
but he once consented to watch a friend play. 
The friend was rather a duffer. Teeing off, 
he sent clouds of earth flying all direc- 
tions. Then, to hide his confusion, he 
to his guest:— 
“What do you 
Mr. Clemens?” 
“Best I ever tasted,” said Mark Twain, 
he wiped the dirt from his lips with his 
handkerchief. 
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Hambone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1931, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 










Fo.KS BIN TELLIN’ ME 
To LINE OUTEN DE 
GYARDEN, BuT SHUcKS: 
I KIN LIVE OUTEN 


DE RIVER Now/ 





ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Kun'l Bob worryin’ ‘bout he debts—law 
Dat man allus is jes’ wearin’ his- 


me!! 
sef out over other folks’ troubles!! 
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Figure Fence Cost 


(301R) 35 
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Your Money’s Worth 
In Fence! 





DIXISTEEL answers all requirements of the farmer who in- 
sists on his money’s worth in fence. Year after year, long after 
ordinary fence has ended its usefulness, Dixisteel stands straight, 
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Better Fences Ne 

etter Farm. Is 
Dixisteel Fence 

Better Fen®..' 








ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY - - 


trim and true, safeguarding 
crops, livestock and profits. A 
special galvanizing process en- 
cases the extra strength Dixi- 
steel wires in an armor-plate 
of pure, rust-proof zinc that 
won't flake, crack or peel. 
The Dixisteel four-wrap hinge 
joint which cannot slip, rein- 
forces its giant strength, 
Wavy tension curves each six 
inches in the line wires allow 
for expansion and contraction. 
Dixisteel has everything good 
fence should have—does every- 
thing good fence should do. 
There’s a recognized dealer 
near you—make his store fence 
headquarters. Without charge 
we'll gladly furnish you infor- 
mation about fencing for 
profits. Write Dept. R-59. 





TRADE ManK 


DIXISTEEL 


Yowre paying for fences, why not own them? 
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GERMS ARE ALWAYS FOUND 


WITH DANDRUFF 


9 
GLOVER'S 
MANGE MEDICINE 
IS ANTISEPTIC— GERMICIDAL 


POSITIVELY REMOVES 
DANDRUFF 


Write for FREE, New Booklet on Care and 
Treatment of Scalp and Hair. 








H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY-FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct 
from the Factory and keep in your own pocket 
the profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and As- 
phalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on, 
Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid 
prices. FREE SAMPLES. 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P-7 Raleigh, N.C. 















DAHLIAS 


My catalog free describing choice vari- 
eties and bargain collections. All true 
to name. 


MRS. T. L. TATE 














Old Fort, N. C. 
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BEE HIVES | 
Beekeepers’ Supplies 


We carry a full stock at all times. Com- 
plete dove-tailed Hives $1.95 and up. Write 
f talogue and special price list. 


tor cata 
ROEBUCK GIN CO., ROEBUCK, S. C. 
















for 
Horses, Mules & Cattle- 


LICK-A-BRIK 


for Poultry— 


Owens Poultry Powder 


for Hogs— 


AWHATEVER FEED YOU USE 


BLACKMAN’S 
Medicated Salt Brick 


You may not be able to give your horses, mules and 
cows as good feed a3 you wish this year, but you can 
still keep them healthy and strong by feeding them 
Dr. Blackman’s Lick-A-Brik. 

It gives them the salt they need and at the same 
time kills worms and tones up their entire system. Just 
put it in the feed box. Stock lick it and like it. 

Buy from your dealer today. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or your Money Back! 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 





CHAR-MED-SAL 











Fifty per cent more power, 
coupled with 26% more speed, gives the 
Super-X .22 a much longer range than was 
believed possible of small-bore ammuni- 
tion. It shoots with greater accuracy than 
you had ever hoped for. At 50 to 100 yards 
you can get small game with certainty. 
Your bullet doesn’t merely hit its mark. 
It crashes into it! 


All this is the result of DOUBLE AC- 
TION POWDER, 
one of WESTERN’S 











newest and greatest developments. 


You'll know your .22 rifle is doing real, 
big-league shooting the moment you fire 
your first Super-X .22. In the first place, 
the report will not be the familiar ““pop,” 
but a loud, sharp BARK! Then you'll 
hear the bullet’s Z-z2zzzz-i-n-g all the way 
down the range. You'll feel a pleasant, 
business-like “kick’’ at your shoulder. 


You can’t mistake the Super-X .22. Its 
golden Lubaloy (lubricating alloy) bullet 


/ es 

is greaseless. Its case is shining nickel plate, 
Its priming is WesTERN’s famous Non- 
corrosive, which keeps the gun bore clean 
and rust-free. Get a box of Super-X Long — 
Range .22’s from your dealer today. Four 
sizes: .22 Short, .22 Long, .22 Long Rifle 
and .22 W.R.F. Also, Hollow-Point Bul- 
lets in all sizes. An interesting leaflet 
about these remarkable cartridges will be 
sent free if you write: a 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


545 Hunter Ave., East Alton, IIl. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 








